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Do You Preserve Your 
Published Stories? 


Many Authors Make a Practice of Binding 
at Least One Copy of Each of Their 
Published Yarne. 


and serials in loose magazine form you 

know that in course of time they become 
torn, dog-eared, scattered, and lost. The wise 
writer will go to a little expense to preserve his 
work by having all published material bound in 
substantial book form. Not only does this mean 
that the material will be kept intact as a rec- 
ord of achievement, and in such a form that the 
stories can be read without suffering damage; 
it also means that you wil! have a complete 
copy of every story available, if book, second- 
serial, motion-picture, or radio rights should be 
called for at some future day. 

The equipment available to Author & Jour- 
nalist readers includes one of the best equipped 
hbook-binderies in the West. We have worked 
out a schedule of binding costs for authors 
which is very reasonable. 


The binding is in the beautiful Fabrikoid, 
much used by libraries, any color desired, and 
includes gold stamping of name and title on 
backbone of the book. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The cost of binding depends upon the square 
dimensions and not on the thickness. Several 
stories from magazines of the same size can 
therefore be included within one cover, up to a 
thickness of as much as two inches. 


The entire magazine or only the pages in 
which the writer’s own story appear can be in- 
cluded in the binding. When stories appear in 
magazines of the larger flat size like The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, covering only a few sheets 
and probably being continued back through the 
advertising pages, it usually is best to incor- 
porate the magazine as a whole in the binding. 


Stories in magazines of smaller page size such 
as Adventure or Ace High, usually fill several 
pages in unbroken succession. The pages con- 
taining the story should be carefully removed 
(by taking the magazine apart) and several 
stories can be compactly bound under one cover. 


The lettering on the backbone can include the 
title of the story and name of author, if one 
story is incorporated in a binding. When sev- 
eral stories are grouped in one binding, the gold 
lettering on backbone may read: ‘“Stories—By 
Shakespeare Milton,’ or ‘‘Serials—By Homer 
Hawthorne,” or otherwise as the author may 
specify. Dates can be added if desired. 


T' you preserve your published short-stories 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
Fabrikoid, any color, gold-stamped on 
backbone 


ac 
7x10 size $2.75 per Vol. 
9x12 size 3.00 per Vol. 
11x14 size 3.25 per Vol. 
12x17 size 3.50 per Vol. 


Express or parcel post charges are extra. 
Approximately the same amount of postage 
should be included in remittance for return of 
books, as required to send the magazines to us 
for binding. Or books will be returned by Ex- 
press Collect, if desired. Send remittance and 
full directions (what manuscripts are to be in- 
cluded in one binding, name to be stamped on 
backbone, etc.) in a separate letter. 


“The book is here and I am delighted with 
it. Really, I had no idea that a collection of 
pulp-paper yarns could be bound with so much 
style and dignity.’—Hugh B. Cave, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
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BOOK TO HELP 


YOU SELL 


Recommended by the Editors of 
The Author & Journalist 


Conscious Short-Story Technique, David Raffelock, As. 
sociate Editor of The Author & Journalist, and Director 
of the Simplified Training Course. An authority “shows 
the way.” $1.10. 


What An Editor Wants, by A. H. Bittner, recently 
editor of Argosy Weekly. One of the most practical 
of all volumes on writing craftsmanship. $1.10, 


year’s 
subscrip- 
tion, 


$2.95. 


Both 
books 
with 
subscrip- 
tion, 

90. 


SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE | 


DAVID *RAFFELOCK 


Both 
books 
ordered 
together 
$2.00 
(saving 
of 20 
cents). 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts, Wm. B. Mec 
Courtie; complete market information condensed, class'- 
tied by fields, for thousands of American and Britis 
publications buying short-stories, novels, articles, books, 
newspaper features, greetings, photoplays, verse, : 


The 36 Dramatic Situations. A “best seller” is we 
analysis of Georges Polti, cataloging the plot mater 
which life offers. Short-story writers and novelists 4? 
pearing in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
tury, and other foremost magazines have publicly a 
knowledged help received from this book. $1.50. 


Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn; gives it 
valuable assistance in story structure. $1.00. 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivan 
Hoffman, former editor of Adventure and McClures 
Highly recommended. $2.15. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK SERVICE 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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“THE WAY 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 


TION, PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOKLET, 


The Author & Journalist's 


Simplified Training Course in Story Writing 


offers 


Superior Fictional Training 


Personalized so that it does these things 
for you: 


Permits you to serve your literary apprenticeship under S. T. C. guidance. 

Enables you to recognize literary material. 

Instructs you in eleven methods of plotting. 

Enables you to know thoroughly how to market your work to best ad- 
vantage. 

Trains you to plot stories with skill and ease. 

Helps you to overcome your faults in writing. 

Makes you aware of the kinds of stories you can best write. 

Teaches you the editorial formulae for action, love and mystery stories. 

Keeps you encouraged and stimulated to do your best work. 

Makes possible reaching any type of market you want to write for. 

Prevents you from wasting your time, or following incorrect methods. 

Gives you the privilege of working continuously under David Raffelock, 


director of the Simplified Training Course, and receiving his interested 
personal service while preparing yourself for successful authorship. 


No training in fiction writing can do more for you. No other single 
course gives as much in actual constructive criticism, personalized training and 
individual service that enables you to become a master of fictional tools and 
market requirements. 


Also, the Simplified Training Course is as yet the only system of pro- 
fessional training the rates of which are reasonable and yet quite ample 
to pay the greatest critic for his services in training you for successful 
writing. 


We have prepared a valuable booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” 
which every writer interested in making the most of his ability and every 
writer who wants to become a well-paid, well-known author, should have. 
It is sent free upon request. The coupon below is convenient for your use. 
Just fill it out, tear off and mail. 


PLACING ME UNDER ANY OBLIGA- 


PAST THE EDITOR.” I WANT TO 


KNOW WHAT THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
CAN DO FoR ME. CITY AND STATE 
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WRITERS GENERALLY will watch with interest the 
fate of a bill introduced in the Pennsylvania state 
Legislature, which if passed will make it illegal 
for a publication issued in that state to publish a 
“ghost”-written article. The purport of the bill is 
“That no owner or owners of any newspaper or 
publication of any kind or character or employe 
thereof shall accept for publication in such news- 
paper or other publication any journalistic, liter- 
ary, scientific work, article, story or fiction without 
at the same time obtaining the name or names of 
the actual writer or writers thereof and making 
a record of the same. ... No such. . . publica- 
tion . . . shall publish any such matter as the 
work of an individual if such individual be not in 
fact the writer thereof, nor publish such matter 
as the work of a single such individual without 
setting forth with equal emphasis the name or 
names of any other individual or individuals who 
may have collaborated in the writing thereof.” 
Whether or not such a law, if passed, would 
prove beneficial to writers may depend upon the 
individual viewpoint. In the sense that it assures 
writers proper credit for their work, it is to be 
commended. Also, we think, it is to be favored 
on grounds of public policy. It is decidedly an 
imposition on the public to credit an article to an 
individual who did not write it, but whose name 
attached to it carries authority. Apparently the 
law does not require that a name be signed to the 
article, so it would have no particular effect upon 
confession magazines or others using unsigned 
material. It would require only that the author- 
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ship of material, when stated, must be designated 
correctly. 


THE oF THE AutHor & Journatist 
answer in excess of a dozen letters a week from 
readers anxious to get in touch with syndicates 
that will consider features they have in mind, or 
desirous of finding a wider field for departments 
they may already be conducting in local news. 
papers. 

The answer that must be given to such aspir- 
ants is well expressed in the following letter from 
George A. Carlson, editor of United Features (, 
combination of United Feature Syndicate, Metro- 
politan Newspaper Service, and World Feature 
Service). He writes: 

“Anything that finds a market has to be a great 
deal better than material now being syndicated, 
in order to displace old stuff. The opportunities 
in the syndicate field are extremely limited. We 
are swamped with material of all sorts. The only 
thing that has a chance is something of outstand- 
ing smash-hit quality. The odds against text fea- 
tures are about 1000 to 1.” 

The same points were brought out last month 
(in connection with our Annual Handy Market 
List of syndicates) in the article, “Can You Fea- 
ture It,” by William P. Lawson. Of course, fea- 
ture material can be sold by free-lances. The 
Ledger Syndicate, for example, recently reported 
that about 10 per cent of its output is purchased 
from free-lances. Some syndicates do not feel 
that free-lance work is worth considering. In 
any event, the work must be outstanding to be 
acceptable. There is unquestionably less chance in 
the syndicate field for the inexperienced writer 
than there is in the general magazine field. 


GILSON VANDERVEER WILLETS, whose contest hobby 
has won him a position as a national authority on 
the subject, has announced his “All-America” Con- 
test Team for 1931, on the basis of success won 
by followers of the “contesting” game during the 
preceding year. 

This year’s leader is Frank G. Davis, Spring- 
field, Ohio, on the basis of his remarkable record 
in having captured an average of at least one 
prize every ten days for the past fifteen years. 
During the past year he received forty awards, 
most of them major prizes. Second place 1s 
given to last year’s “All-America” leader, Miss 
Mabel Millspaugh, Anderson, Ind., who has cap- 
tured awards aggregating aproximately $25,000 
in the past few years. The balance of the team 
consists of Mrs. C. M. Stevenson, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; C. W. Diffenderfer, Middletown, Pa.: 
Madelaine Archer (Field), Oakland, Calif.; 5. 
Lewis Brevit, San Francisco, Calif.; Raymond 
Wesley Carr, Parkersburg, W. Va.; James 7 
Thorp, Miami, Mo.; Louis Rich, Milwaukee, Wis. 
and Losee A. Wachlin, Sayville, N. Y. | 

Only “consistent” prize winners were considered 
for the team, and not one-time winners, which 
accounts for the omission of I. H. Sefton, Colfax, 
Calif., who won last year’s major prize in the 
contest field, the $1000 life annuity awarded A 
the Plymouth Motor Car Company for a brie 
letter. 
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If You Must... 


BY JACK WOODFORD 


Author of more than fifteen hundred published short-stories and articles, and of 
“The Evangelical Cockroach” (Carrier & Isles) 


BEING asked by 
the editor of this 
magazine to do an 
article on “How 
to Slant,” puts me 
in a very embar- 
rassing position. ] 
think that “slant- 
an ing” your work 
toward specific 
markets is the 
most appalling 
bad habit that 
present-day writ- 
ers have. It is 
founded on the 
theory that edi- 
tors know how short-stories should be 
written better than authors do. If this 
is true, both the editors and the authors 
are wasting their own and the public’s 
time. Slanting has probably turned more 
promising writers into hopeless hacks than 
any other one thing known to the writ- 
ing “game.” And even from the profit 
angle it is very bad policy, because, no 
sooner have you slanted yourself beauti- 
fully under the wing of some editor than he 
loses his job, or his public, surfeited with 
the kind of stories the editor thinks they like 
(and which they did like until he bored them 
to death with too many of them), deserts 
him; and then where are you! . .. Whereas, 
if you go on, year after year, developing 
your own individual way of doing things, 
you gradually build yourself up into some- 
thing distinctive. However, not being a re- 
ligious man, I can see the other fellow’s 
viewpoint too, and since this slanting cant 
has such a hold on the imagination of all of 
us lately—and, of course, it’s just a sort of 
fad that has come down upon us—I am per- 
fectly willing to set forth what I know of 
slanting. Perhaps I am completely wrong 
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and do not know what IJ am talking about; 
but, on the other hand, perhaps my glimpse 
of slanting contains something helpful. 

I have watched for three or four years 
now all the articles by editors and writers 
appearing in writers’ trade magazines on 
this subject. I have seen both writers and 
editors huff and puff horribly trying to say 
precisely how to study a magazine—which 
is, of course, to say—an editor, in order to 
get its, or his, slant. And almost always 
such articles fail to inform the reader how 
best to go about studying a magazine and 
imitating its slant. The reason why this is 
so, I think, is that slanting is a far more 
subjective matter than the average author 
and editor thinks it is; and yet, though it 
is subjective, it is always written of in ob- 
jective terms. That is, the author or editor 
tries hard to describe what should appear 
on the surface of the slanted story ; whereas, 
slanting is done almost wholly between the 
lines of a slanted story. 


For instance, a love-story editor describ- 
ing how she wants stories slanted for her 
magazine will go into such matters as this: 
She will say that she likes her heroines to 
be very beautiful and very virtuous. Fur- 
thermore, she likes them to be poor—or she 
likes them to be rich. She wants them to 
fall in love with impossibly handsome and 
impossibly good young men who must be 
either poor, or rich, or attaches of ranches, 
or what not. And yet, to the author who 
would slant for her this means precisely 
nothing. I can, and have, in the past, made 
an intensive study of the cheaper grade of 
slanted love story. I can and have written 
love stories which, to the author who had 
studied the magazines I aimed them at, 
would appear to be perfectly slanted toward 
their mediums; yet they flopped dismally. 
What was lacking was not the objective 
surface slants that the editor would have 
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described as her required pabulum; what 
was lacking was a subjective thing which 
few editors could put into words. The sub- 
jective thing that was lacking in these love 
stories of mine, and which makes it impos- 
sible, apparently, for me to write love stories 
for the pulp love-story magazines (of 
course, I do write them and sell them occa- 
sionally, but with little success) was a phre- 
netic, hysterical subjective nuance of oestrus 
without sex, of fire without heat. 


I KNOW, and everyone who has studied 

the psychology of sex closely knows, 
that the word “Love” is just a pretty ration- 
alization for the word ‘Sex,” which latter, 
because of the pious pus which seeps 
through American life, seems atrocious to 
many of us. If absolute proof of this is 
needed, presuppose a woman in love with 
a “Perfect” man. A man who is, essen- 
tially and fundamentally “her type.” He is 
handsome, he is witty; kind, gentle, con- 
siderate, talented, in good health, possessed 
of a sizable bank account. He suits the 
woman in every possible way. She consents 
to marry him; and on the eve of their wed- 
ding she suddenly discovers that he is a 
eunuch. Does she go on and marry him 
anyway? You know that she does not. 
Well then, if this one fact she has discov- 
ered makes so much difference, it is perfect- 
ly obvious that there is only one thing abso- 
lutely essential to love. Those of you who 
have read Remy de Gourmont will remem- 
ber how delightfully he put it. 

However, the love-story magazines pre- 
tend that there is no such thing as sex. 
There is their formula, their slant. You 
must pretend, in writing for them, that 
women fall in love with eunuchs. You 
must pretend that women think nothing of 
sex. You must pretend that women are 
such fools they go around with their heads 
in the stars . . . and to the extent that you 
succeed in establishing that pretense, plus a 
sexless oestrus, an intense hysterical blub- 
bering sans sex, you have slanted your story 
right square to the check book of love-story 
magazines. . .. Not just one of them, but 
all of the news-print love magazines. 

Once you have attained, somewhere in 
your love story, that sexless oestrus, that 
squirming sans real passion, it matters very 
little what objective details of the editor’s 
objectively expressed slanted longings you 
have violated. Looking through love-story 
magazines you will often find stories that 
appear to be wide of the editor’s expressed 
slant requirements; but studying closely, 
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you will see that though objectively they | 
may seem to be wide of it, subjectively they 
hit it perfectly. 

Another reason why the average editor 
cannot express, in a writer’s magazine, pre. 
cisely how he wants his “stuff” (as he usv- 
ally quite capably calls it) slanted, is that 
with the average editor the slant require. 
ments are subconscious, not conscious. Or 
at least, such details of his slant as are con- 
scious are nebulous and hard for him to ex. 
press; but when he gets a story that js 
slanted his way, it strikes the subconscioys 
grooves he runs his magazine on and le 
says to himself, “It clicks,” and grabs his 
checkbook. Very often he does not himself 
know why it clicks, so it is no wonder that 
he cannot explain it. 


war use is there then, one might ask 
at this juncture, in trying to learn to 
slant properly by studying magazines? My 
answer to this would be that there is not the 
slightest use in doing so. It will do the 
average writer more harm than good to stop 
trying to express himself in an individual 
way and try to make himself an annex to 
an editor. But it can be done. Reading 
through one copy of a given magazine | 
can usually see the editor’s slant very clear- 
ly. What I look for, however, is not a lot 
of collateral objective detail, but for a sub- 
jective impression that I get from each story 
and article. And it is this subjective im- 
pression that must be discovered before an 
editor’s slant requirements have been appre- 
hended. In illustration I will mention two 
magazines and their slants, to give an idea 
as to how I arrive at the thing. The editors 
of these magazines may emit bloodcurdling 
howls at my estimate of their slants; but 
I do not claim infallibility in what I say, ! 
am merely trying to give one man’s impres- 
sion touching upon how best to study 4 
magazine in order to apprehend its slant. 
Most writers in aiming material at Black 
Mask Magazine simply say to themselves: 
Aha! another market for detective, mystery. 
crook, and gangster stuff. Not to say West: 
ern, gang-moll love stories and eccentric off- 
the-trend stories with a dash of crook at- 
mosphere. Actually, however, Black Mask 
is so different from other magazines with 
which writers usually group it that I cannot 
see how a yarn intended, originally, for ay 
other magazine could possibly fit it. I sold 
Black Mask Magazine just one short-story: 
that was about five years ago—I have nevel 
sold them another one. I don’t know 
whether or not Mr. Shaw realizes it, but he 
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is an “impressionist” of the first water. In 
the short-story I sold him I got the impres- 
sion of how a man might feel, if, in a 
strange, dark house at night, a huge dog 
might suddenly spring at his throat. The 
ensuing battle between the man and the dog 
was what sold the story to the editor of 
Black Mask, I am quite sure. The rest of 
the story, which I have forgotten entirely, 
dealing with what apparently are the type 
of things Black Mask goes in for, was 
wholly unimportant. Read a copy of Black 
Mask and you'll see that in every story 
there is some one vivid moment of intense, 
almost aesthetic emotional impression. That 
is what makes a story click with Black 
Mask, in my estimation. 

In studying The Saturday Evening Post 
to get its slant, most of the writers I know 
feel that sweetness and light, carefully inter- 
larded with enough specious realism to give 
the impression of a well-written story, is 
what will nick the Curtis bank roll. I don’t 
think it is anything of the sort. I don’t 
think the Curtis editors care a whoop about 
plot. They are laboring night and day to 
garner stories to bolster up a curious Amer- 
ican Family-Post tradition, which might 
even be compared with Mr. James Branch 
Cabell’s Poictesme. . . . What I mean is: 
—and if I seem almost incoherent remember 
that I am trying to express a thoroughly 
subjective matter in objective terms—in 
Cabell’s work, almost all of his fiction char- 
acters are inhabitants of Poictesme. They 
derive out of Poictesme, and belong to 
Poictesme, and are everywhere colored with 
the fact that they are posited upon the exis- 
tence of Poictesme. The Saturday Evening 
Post fiction characters all live and move 
and have their beings in the big, happy, 
Saturday Evening Post family, where hor- 
rendous things happen, but always turn out 
all right in the end. If you send a story to 
The Saturday Evening Post which you think 
is slanted toward the Post because it glitters, 
or because it has what is called the Saturday 
Evening Post Style, or because it deals with 
typical Post situations; or for any of the 
easily apparent objective marks of Post 
stuff, it will fail unless the characters are 
members of the hypothetical and unutterably 
apocryphal and impossible Saturday Eve- 
ning Post family of characters. Of course, 
the family has many branches. Its genea- 
logical tree contains limbs from which hang 
some of its characters. It contains poor re- 
lations (Hugh McNair Kahler’s farm 
types); it contains extremely funny and 
gauche relatives (Nunnally’s clever humor- 
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ous stories) ; it contains bankers and paup- 
ers, adventurers and neurotics—but they 
are all, indubitably, tinged and flavored in 
some way that shows them to be legitimate 
and not illegitimate members of the Post 
family. There has only been, to my obser- 
vation, one bar sinister in the Post family. 
That has been Joseph Hergesheimer’s char- 
acters. Possibly Hergesheimer tried to slant 
for the Post, in consideration of his friend- 
ship for Lorimer and the satisfactory cash 
implicit; but even if he tried he obviously 
failed . . . he has too much of inherent 
genius—try as he may to kill it—to write 
thoroughly poor stuff for anybody . . . and 
he is too much averse to slanting in its every 
ramification. (It is said he wrote for four- 
teen years fruitlessly in order to force edi- 
tors and publishers to recognize him as an 
individual, instead of his recognizing them 
as better able to dictate the terms of writing 
than he.) In the end, of course, he cleaned 
up far more jack than he could have done 
if he had made a slanting hack of himself. 
(Though of late he has stooped to some 
pretty frank compromises, apparently, with 
his artistic conscience. ) 

What I would do then, if I were to try 
to make the Post’s slant—and I very defin- 
itely do not try because I know I cannot— 
would be to create characters who are re- 
lated by direct consanguinity to the apocry- 
phal Post family. And just as I know my 
own relatives’ family characteristics whether 
I want to or not, I would get to know, how- 
ever painful it might be, the Post family 
characteristics. And the only way to do 
that is to read many issues of the Post and 
acquire it subconsciously, just as we get to 
know our family’s characteristics not 
through any intense objective observation, 
but through long years of unconscious im- 
pingements which take root and grow in the 
subconscious. The Post family character- 
istics could never possibly be learned in any 
other way because there are in the world 
nowhere any real people such as those por- 
trayed in The Saturday Evening Post. Occa- 
sionally members of the Post family get into 
other magazines; but they always look out 
of place and have a definite odor of nos- 
talgia. 


ANP so it is, in my opinion, with all com- 

mercial magazines. Their “slants” are 
not implicit in the way their stories are 
written on the surface, but in the feeling 
you take from the stories as a whole, the 
one central impression that is buried in each 
one, put there through a process of usually 
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unconscious selection on the part of the 
editor, based upon some thoroughly sub- 
conscious bias or complex that he has. 
How then, you ask, have I helped you? 
How have I given you any new idea as to 
how to proceed in your study of slanting, 
if you must do anything so foolish... . 
Perhaps I have not helped you at all; but, 
specifically and practically my suggestion 
toward your future procedure is this: Read 
the magazine you want to slant toward not 
with any idea of consciously, objectively, 
and pragmatically gleaning details of me- 
chanical surface things, but with the 
thought of subconsciously so absorbing the 
general impression you get from each story 
that, soaked with it, when you sit down to 
write for the magazine you will unconscious- 
ly meet its requirements without knowing 
specifically what you did. If you have read, 
for six weeks, every copy of The Saturday 
Evening Post, from cover to cover, and did 
not, during that time, read anything else, 
when you sit down to write, whether or not 
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you are conscious of doing so, you will, to 
the extent that your knack for writing per- 
mits it, create characters that smack of Sat. 
urday Evening Post family blood. And 50 
it is with all magazines that you “soak up” 
subconsciously. You will do it not because 
of your intense study of the thing, perhaps. 
you will do it in spite of yourself, uncon- 
sciously, and perhaps without even being 
aware that you are doing it. That, I think, 
is the only way that anyone can ever learn 
actually to slant at a magazine. And in 
closing, I want, perhaps monotonously, to 
reiterate that I think it is a very, very bad 
thing to do. A better thing to do, even if it 
does not bring such immediate returns, is to 
study one’s own capabilities and find some- 
one who will appreciate them, however 
humble they may be. In that way some- 
thing permanent and not subject to the 
mutations and exigencies of magazine pub- 
lishing is built up. That is the only way 
that any author in any time has ever arrived 
solidly anywhere. 


Pathological Fiction 


BY RAYMOND W. PORTER 


RITING holds an especial lure for persons 

who are physically unable to do anything 
else. Here in the West there are thousands of 
health seekers who, propped in bed or reclining 
chairs, are scribbling stories with feverish hope- 
fulness. A large part of them are faced with the 
necessity of making a living somehow, or being a 
burden on relatives. 

“If I could just write stories,” the health seeker 
says, “what a godsend it would be. Others have 
done it. Why can’t I?” 

The biographies of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Harold Bell Wright and many others offer en- 
couragement. 

And there are some men and women who, fail- 
ing in health, have turned to writing and are mak- 
ing more money than they ever made when they 
were well and holding down regular jobs. There 
are women with sick husbands who have desper- 
ately launched on a literary career when the bur- 
den of family support fell on them, and are now 
successful writers. A very well-known novelist 
who now lives in Colorado Springs started under 
similar circumstances. 

The larger percentage, however, fail—just as a 
large percentage of would-be writers in normal 
health fail to make the grade. A study of the 
failures reveals two principal causes. First, the 
health-seeker does not have the energy to keep 


at it and to bear the inevitable disappointments 
which he must face. Second, he will make the 
mistake of writing about sick folks. Unfortun- 
ately, he does not have much control over the 
first cause. But he does in the second case. 


It is natural for a person in ill health to write 
about the problems of health-seekers. It is 4 
theme often attempted by others who see a good 
deal of these stirring and sometimes dramatic 
fights for health. 


But they don’t get by with it. Editors want 
their magazines to be cheerfully entertaining. 
They are unanimously uninterested in the drab and 
the depressing. And it takes a highly skillful 
and experienced writer to lift the theme of sick- 
ness from drabness and depression and treat it in 
an acceptable manner. 


A lady recently confessed that she had been 
writing stories ever since she was eight years old. 
No, she hadn’t sold anything yet. But she hadn't 
given up trying. She had even written a novel. 
Spent a year writing it. What was it about! 
A young wife brought her sick husband to Ari 
zona. She fell in love with the doctor, and the 
husband conveniently passed away when it was the 
only decent thing to do. 

Perseverance is one thing. Butting one’s head 
against a stone wall is something else. 
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The New Detective Story Formula 


BY H. BEDFORD-JONES 


No. 5 in “The Graduate Fictioneer’” Series 


AS the writer is 
concerned alto- 
gether with the 
commercial f i c- 
tion market, 
which is practic- 
ally the same 
thing as the 
magazine market, 
in speaking of de- 
tective stories he 
has the magazines 
in mind, and not 
books. Detective 
novels are one 
thing, and detec- 
tive stories for magazines are a very differ- 
ent thing. 

This change has come about within the 
past few years. The old type of detective 
stories, wherein a detective runs down a 
murder mystery, is all right for books, but 
is capable of too little variation for the 
magazines, which must have something dif- 
ferent all the time. New elements must be 
introduced. Running down clues no longer 
suffices. If you want to compare the two 
perfect types of opposites, read one of the 
S.S. Van Dine novels, and then any one 
of Earl Derr Biggers’ remarkably fine 
stories, wherein detective work is provided 
with frills. 

Murder stories still go strong in England, 
where murder is a rare thing and invariably 
the criminal is brought to book; in this 
country it is very common and the murderer 
is seldom punished. The ability of slick 
lawyers to confound justice has given us 
contempt for law and for courts, and this 
has helped to change the type of stories 
used in our magazines. 

So much for preface. Personally, I do 
not know much about the old or straight 
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detective story; I never had enough talent. 


or ability to write one. However, the 
changing styles have permitted the old fac- 
tory to get into production on the newer 
type, and this in a word comprehends a 
‘tory where the hero has a personal and 
vivid interest, rather than a detached view- 
Point as that of a detective. In other words, 
€ 1s not protecting society, but he is pro- 


tecting himself. This, perhaps, is the reason 
for the popularity of Edgar Wallace’s later 
novels. 

Naturally, no two of us write a mystery 
or detective story alike, or see it alike. All 
we can do here is to set down what one 
writer knows about it, or rather how he 
looks at it; as for knowing anything, that 
is something else again. 

For a long time I thought myself unable 
to write a good mystery yarn, until I hap- 
pened to get across with one or two. Then 
it was a case of learning why they got over 
and applying the rule—which, in its essen- 
tials, is a very simple one. 

Get your hero in danger—and keep him 
in danger! In other words, apply the tech- 
nique of a straight adventure story to the 
detective or mystery angle, without making 
it an adventure tale pure and simple. This 
is not so simple as it sounds, by a long shot. 

The necessary clues can, of course, be 
flung in and unraveled. This helps to pre- 
serve the right sort of atmosphere. John 
X, who has leaped into the front rank of 
mystery and detective stories within the past 
three years, tells me it is all very simple: 
You just plot out a hot mystery on mathe- 
matical lines, dress it up in story form, and 
sell it. Unfortunately, I could never work 
that way. Being a dumb sort of person who 
has to learn from patient teaching and re- 
peated example, and not liking mathematics 
anyhow, I have to figure out something else. 


TWO questions will inevitably arise be- 

fore we have done many mystery 
stories. First is that of woman interest. 
If you can handle her adroitly, so much 
the better, but she is not essential to the 
story. So many stories are written with- 
out any woman interest, however, that the 
magazines favor one that has it—but be- 
cause it must be adroitly handled, this type 
of story is rarely found. 

The second and more perplexing ques- 
tion: Is your hero to be a criminal or a 
detective? For or against the law? Of 
course, the compromise of a Robin Hood 
type is very popular. I mean the chap who 
is apparently a criminal, but in reality has 
an honest heart and a virtuous soul and 
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would not really steal a dime if he were 
starving. The police are hot after him, and 
so are the crooks, and he is hot after the 
crooks, and so forth. 

This sort of thing is really very easy to 
write, once you find a plausible explanation 
for your hero’s double life. He can even 
steal, rob and murder if he has any justifi- 
cation for it. He is the worst sort of crook 
—provided he works in a just or apparently 
just cause, and so forth. Now, I have writ- 
ten a lot of this stuff, and the magazines and 
readers all like it no matter who writes it— 
but it seems to me there is a lot of real 
dynamite in it. Real danger. 

You are writing a story of easy morals. 
when you get down to facts. Hornung did 
this with Raffles, and put Raffles in the 
pen by way of expiation; but that would not 
do today with any magazine. Not long ago 
Bronson came to me with a long face—he 
had just done a series of this sort for a 
detective magazine, and it made a whale of 
a hit. 

“T give you my word,” he said earnestly, 
“it’s demoralizing! I let that bird get away 
with all sorts of crimes, real crimes, in the 
name of virtue. And he kept the loot— 
he didn’t turn it over to any hospital or 
charity. He did what the average man 
would do—kept it. Well, aren’t we getting 
responsible for a lot of this crime stuff that’s 
being pulled off? Any guy who reads this 
junk, then sets himself up a good virtuous 
alibi to hide behind, can go out and pull a 
job and find his conscience clear. I’m going 
to quit writing this stuff.” 

Few of us would feel as much responsi- 
bility in the matter as Bronson; still, there 
is that angle of it to consider. It is like 
writing sex stuff—you can, or could, get 
away with anything so long as you made the 
immoral character suffer for it. Bronson 
may be going to extremes, but it’s something 
to think about. 

Your character can prey on crooks, if he 
can do it plausibly ; he could not in real life. 
The readers like this very much. Police 
officers are not in favor as heroes—why? 
Because it is difficult for the average reader 
to imagine himself in place of a police 
officer. The character is not appealing, un- 
less he be one of the state police. 

Personally, it seems to me that the old- 
fashioned detective stuff is dead as a door- 
nail. Just framing up a good murder or 
series of them, and working out clues, 
doesn’t go down with magazine readers. 
They want the personal adventures of the 
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hero. It is not very hard to work up some 
unusual angle or setting, which will carry 
the story over of itself. I have in mind 
the “Whispering Tales” of Gardner, which 
have been appearing in Argosy for a year 
or two past; a mere transfer of detective 
stories to a Mojave desert setting, and ex- 
tremely popular. In this case the author 
knows the desert intimately, which makes 
his stuff all the better. I have it on good 
authority that at present writing he is run- 
ning down a story about a deposit of alleged 
mermaid bones at Stovepipe Wells, which 
will probably turn into a detective thriller 
before this sees print. 


A® I was writing this, Les White dropped 

in to see me. Les is a working detec- 
tive, with honorary gold badges from here 
and there, and also writes detective stories 
and articles for the wood-pulps. He shed 
his gun and fingerprint slides, and settled 
down in a big chair and complained that 
just when he had “arrived” he found it 
hard to sell stuff. 

“Exactly,” I said. “You’re a graduate 
fictioneer—you’ve struck the usual slump. 
What you writing now?” 

“A novel,” he said. 
crooked politicians.” 

“Forget the novel,” I told him brutally. 
“What you want to do is to make money 
to help out your salary. What were you 
doing down in Ensenada last week—chasing 
dope runners?” 

He launched into a thrilling yarn about 
an auto wreck below the border, narcotic 
smugglers, and the boys from the rum fleet 
who fill Ensenada’s seven streets on week 
days, before the town is brushed up for the 
Sunday tourist boat from San Diego. When 
I suggested that he quit the novel for a 
while and turn his own adventures into pulp 
fiction, he thought it over and then grabbed 
his gun and started for home and the type- 
writer, hotfoot. 

Men like Les have it all over the rest of 
us on detective stuff, because they know the 
inside—and there’s always an inside to every 
real story. However, we have it over them 
because we have imagination enough to 
make up our own stuff as we go along, and 
we’re not held back by too much knowledge 
of what is done in the service and what 1s 
not done. = 

The rise of really organized crime within 
the past few years, in this country at least, 
has helped to affect the change in detective 
fiction. The criminal is no longer a lone 
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wolf, but part of an organized and intricate 
system ; behind his actual crime may be any- 
thing from personal vengeance to politics. 
Thus, while a writer may be tempted to let 
his story become an adventure or crime yarn, 
he must keep it within detective limits by 
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supplying as much mystery and discovery 
as possible. Running down clues, with their 
surprising sequences, will always be popular, 
and the writer can go on from a simple 
crime to the uncovering of the whole sys- 
tem, and thereby benefit his story im- 
mensely. 


Next month H. Bedford-Jones discusses, in rather startling fashion, the relationship between writers and 
editors in an article entitled “Some Reflections on the Editor” 


This Myth About Pot-Boilers 


BY GEORGE HUGH BANNING 


Co-author, with Captain William Banning, of “Six Horses,” etc. 


If I had begun to 
“pound out” this 
article with hun- 
ger in my eyes 
for the proverbial 
bacon, with my 
tongue in my 
cheek for my 
labors, and with 
an occasion- 
al pause for a 
laugh up the 
sleeve at my read- 
ers and fellow 
writers, then, and 
only then, could I 
regard the piece 
as a “pot-boiler.” To emphasize my mean- 
ing of the word, (and I believe it means 
the same to all writers), let me add that I 
may be producing hash, trash or blather, 
but if I am sincere while so engaged I am 
not constructing a pot-boiler. 

Insincerity in this case, of course, would 
be rather contemptible, as it would not be 
in the case of fiction. And in this paper I 
shall confine myself to fiction; for if, in this 
field, I were able to put over a “convincing” 
penny dreadful, while laughing at those who 
might swallow it, then surely I’d have very 
little to be ashamed of. At least I could 
chuckle about it with my editor, or even 
with my readers, and promise more from 
the same pot of ink. But a “successful” 
pot-boiler in fiction, a real pot-boiler as de- 
fined, is, I believe, among the most diffi- 
cult and hopeless tasks that have been un- 
dertaken by the scribbling race. 

I have sold, to include foreign rights, 
some 800,000 words, mostly fiction. Of 
these, I should say, all but a hundred thou- 
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sand (a monograph with bi-products, oc- 
cupying three years of my time!) have 
never been, and can never be, regarded as 
anything but rubbish—rubbish near- 
rubbish sold, ostensibly at least, purely for 
their returns in cash. Still I am satisfied 
that I have never written, and could never 
write, a pot-boiler. And I am further con- 
vinced that few writers, if any, to include 
Buntline and Ingersoll in their exploita- 
tions of Buffalo Bill, have ever sniggered 
up their sleeves while writing salable 
stories. 

I recall, for example, a certain very pros- 
pering “Western” writer who had never 
seen a cowboy off the screen, but who had 
been writing about them at a rate of at least 
fifteen full-length novels a year. Once the 
paper hit his threshing machine it rolled 
right through. He seldom looked at it 
again. He couldn’t bear to. It was all so 
terrible in his own estimation that, consid- 
ering his stride, one was apt to regard him 
without hesitation as a king-producer of 
pot-boilers. 

It was a professor of English who men- 
tioned him to me as a genius, not because 
of his prodigious output, but because he 
could pot-boil, he could stoop to conquer, 
he could knock out words by the thousands 
daily with the same high hat for his readers 
as some few cow-punchers among them were 
apt to have for his conceptions of the cattle 
trade. 


| QUESTIONED the height of the hat. 
What did the professor know of this 
writer’s feelings while writing? 

Why, it seemed, the man himself admitted 
he had no feeling at all for his work. And 
how could such a chap be serious, writing 
that sort of rot? 
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I was busy at the time, turning out wild 
yarns of the sea, “creating” inerrable heroes, 
unimpeachable heroines, hard-boiled fo’c’stle 
eggs, strange islands, cannibals, and 
typhoons that sometimes blew the very 
whippings from the halyard ends! It 
thrilled me, not only because I was selling 
my copy and awaiting the advent of my 
first book from the press, but also because 
I was in love with my skippers’ daughters, 
(one after another), and bent on foiling the 
villains that so harassed the sweet, pretty 
things. To accomplish all this I was labor- 
ing in the most ponderous of seas—writing, 
rewriting, revising, polishing, sweating and 
taking the work as seriously as though | 
were composing elegies in a country church 
yard. 

Not that I could read with any relish at 
all those magazines that published my effu- 
sions. Occasionally I tried to read them, 
sometimes I found a “good story,” but my 
taste in literature was generally far afield. 
It was ... until I closed the door of my 
work shop, and felt the heavy shouldering 
of seas beneath the floor, and saw the 
shadow of Octopus Oswald in the com- 
panion way, and heard the scream that I 
knew so well! Help! I was perfectly sin- 
cere. I was serious. It was a fact that I 
frankly confessed to my professor friend 
while contemplating his idea of genius. He 
had never been a Grub-street quill-driver. 
Perhaps he didn’t understand. Perhaps, 
however, he did; because he eyed me with 
evident pity and changed the subject. 

But later I met his champion. We had 
dinner together. We sat for long before a 
log fire, smoking and talking. And I men- 
tioned my chat with Dr. Bigwig—all this 
about pot-boilers, and genius. He guffawed. 
Genius! Because he wrote pot-boilers! 

“But really,” he went on at last, “that is 
all I do in fiction—the West that never 
was, the men that never were, the horses 
. . . but I do know them, and the rest be 
damned, for unadulterated hocum.” 

Hocum then it was if he said so. I hadn’t 
read his stuff. “But,” I insisted, “what I 
want to know is this: While you are ac- 
tually pounding the keys, while your story 
is moving under your fingers, while your 
big and burly two-gun man is blazing away 
to save his pet colt from the rustlers or 
wolves or African lions, are you thinking 
‘hocum’ at that time? Or are you getting 
a little kick?” 
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THis chap did understand me. Kick! 

Yes, from the colt, and from the two 
guns and everything else, to include, if | 
pleased, the African lions. While he was 
writing he felt that he was turning out 
something very grand, and genuine enough, 
his ambitions ranging to the heights of his 
ideal pulp man, Sir Walter Scott! It was 
only when he stopped writing and realized 
the extent of his crimes against nature that 
he could laugh off his jag and put his tongue 
in his cheek complacently. 

In short, even he, the most remarkable 
demon for speed I have ever known, with 
a plot-mill inside of him that never stopped 
plotting, and with a purely commercial 
viewpoint insofar as he dared admit, did 
not write pot-boilers, zvas sincere while ham- 
mering out his bushelage. 

Is it different in the case of any other 
spinner of salable yarns? Does he not 
“know by the feel of his story” whether it 
is alive or dead, to be or not to be? And 
is he, regardless of his hard-boiled front, 
not aroused by his own creation to a far, 
far greater extent than any of his readers 
can hope to be? I ask the questions, feel- 
ing rather confident of the answers. For 
we use the word “pot-boiler” largely and 
after all, not as a casual admission of what 
we can stoop to, but as a lame excuse for 
our abortions. 

“T read your last story. What’s matter? 
Really, old man, it was rotten!” 

“Oh, just one of my pot-boilers, you 
know.” 

Thus we crawl out of it. Thus we give 
the impression that pot-boilers really exist. 
Thus we lure the aspiring amateur from 
his work on the Great American Novel into 
the mire of off-hand slipshoddishness to 
congest the desks of editors with dry rot 
past all hope. We wouldn’t dare tell Mr. 
Artie Missfire that we are serious when we 
write such drivel; we’d rather have him 
think that he, too, might as well stoop for a 
moment of recreation and dash off a little 
pot-boiler. 

But stooping to conquer in this business 
is a strenuous and a fruitless exercise. Were 
it not for Name, one might bid a Kipling 
or a Conrad rise to the level of the lowest 
magazine in order to hit it. But he wouldn't 
have to be told. Consciously or otherwise, 
this being his aim, he’d throw himself into 
the spirit of the thing. If he didn’t, it 1s 
safe to predict a little blue slip: “ . . . not 
suited to our needs at the present time.’ 
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General periodicais, standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at 
rates of about 1 cent a word or better. 


Aces, 220 FE. 42d St., New York. (M-20) War-air novel- 
ettes on Western front 12,000 to 30,000, 3-part serials 45,- 
0; verse. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. le up, 
Acc. 

Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3500 to 6500, novelettes 
35,000, 4-part serials 40,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. Mc- 
Comas. 2c up, Acc. 


Action Novels, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Western, adventure novelettes 10,000, novels 20,000 to 
30,00, American hero. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. 
Ed. Ic up, 


Action Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) West- 
ern and adventure short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 
10,000 to 12,000, serials 30,000 to 45,000; verse. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. Ic up, Acc. 


Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York. (2M-25) Adventure, 
Western, sea, foreign short-stories 3000 to 15,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000 to 40,000. serials 50,000 to 100,000; fillers up to 
2000, adventure articles, verse. A. A. Proctor. 2c up, 
verse 75c to $1 line, fillers $10 up. Acc. 


Airplane Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Air action short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 8000 to 
30,000, serials 30,000 up. No love interest. Wm. L. Mayer. 
Ic up, Acc. 


Air Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
3-part serials 45,000, complete novels 20,000 to 30,000. 
J. B. Kelly. John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Air Trails, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Thrilling 
air short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
serials 40,000, occasional articles 1500, verse 4 to 6 stan- 
zas. Paul Chadwick. 1c up, Acc. 


All-Fiction Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Adventure short-stories, any locale, up to 6000, novelettes 
up to 12,000, novels up to 25,000; soldier-of-fortune articles 
up to 4000; verse of the out-trails; fillers 100. Carson W. 
Mowre. 1%4c up, Acc. 


All Star Detective Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(Bi-M-20) “Thriller”? mystery short-stories 3000 to 6000: 
hovelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Love interest permissible. Carl 

appel. 2c up, Acc. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York. (2M-20) Melo- 
dramatic, thrilling love short-stories, heroine’s view- 
point, 4000 to 7000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 
40,000; rhymed verse up to page length. Amita Fairgrieve, 
td; Miss Louella F. Still, ass. ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Amazing Detective Stories, 158 W. 10th St., New York. 
(Q-20) Orthodox detective short-stories 3000 to 8000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 50,000, ‘““New 
Author’s Corner.” Wallace R. Bamber. Ic up, Acc. 

American Magazine, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories 3500 to 5000, serials 45,000 to 60,- 
), illustrated personality sketches 1000 to 1500, human- 
interest articles, dramatic stories of achievement 3500 to 
500. Summer N. Blossom. First-class rates, Acc. 
ajamerican Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. 
-30) Sophisticated reviews, comment, essays; serious 
— political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
tterary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 
Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. (W-10) 
‘“dventure, mystery, unusual humorous short-stories 1000 


to 7000, novelettes up to 20,000, serials up to 60,000, prose 
fillers up to 500. Don W. Moore, 1%c up, Ace. 

Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Fantastic pseudo-scientific short-stories up to 9000, 
novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3 or 4-part seriais 40,000 to 
60,000. Love interest permitted. Harry Bates. 2c up, Ace. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Com- 
ment, reviews, essays, human-interest articles; sketches, 
short-stories, verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Good rates, Acc. 


Battle Aces, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
short-stories 5000 to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000. Harry 
Steeger; H. S. Goldsmith. le up, Acc. 

Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
War and air-war short-%tories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 
12,000 to 20,000, serials 35,000 to 60,000, installments of 
15,000, ballad verse up to 32 lines. True front-line experi- 
ence stories, first-person prefered. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack 
Smalley. 2 to 10c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) De- 
tective, Western, border, short-stories 6000 to 8000, novel- 
ettes 12,000 to 15,000. Romance permissible. Joseph T. 
Shaw. Good rates, Acc. 

Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Clean romantic, adventure short-stories, small-town back- 
ground 1000 to 3500. Wm. Fleming French. 1% to 5c, Ace. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Western, 
mystery, adventure’ short-stories, novelettes, novels. 
Monthly true-experience prize contests. Donald Kennicott. 
2c up, Acc. 

Breezy Stories, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 


_Short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 18,000; 


light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Jokes, jingles, gags, wise-cracks, epigrams; humorous 
sketches up to 200, verse up to 60 lines; ideas for illus- 
trations; light verse, prison, vagabond, emotional appeal. 
Cedric Adams; Phil Rolfsen, art ed. Humor $3 to $15, 
cartoons $3 to $10, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories up to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials, 
articles of interest to Canadian women up to 2500. : 
Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, The, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M-10) Articles of Canadian woman interest up 
to 2000, short-stories 3500 to 5000, 2 to 4-part serials. 
Byrne Hope Sanders. Ic up, Acc. 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) Detective, 
crime short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 
30,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Happe'. 
2c up, Acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Youthful modern short-stories up to 8000, novelettes, 
serials, general and_ sport articles, college-interest; 
sketches, jokes, humorous essays; gay verse, epigrams, 
art work. H. N. Swanson. First-class rates, jokes $1, 
verse 50c line, Acc. 

College Life, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) Swift- 
moving, realistic short-staries, collegiate background, sex 
interest, 3500 to 5000; novelettes 8000 to 10,000, collegiate 
articles up to 1500, humorous verse, jokes, editorials, 300. 
N. L. Pines. 1c up, verse 10c to 20c line, jokes 35c¢ to 
50c, Acc. 
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College Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) Col- 
legiate short-stories, novelettes. Good rates, Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Short-storie- 
up to 8000, serials up to 60,000; articles on popular ques- 
tions of the day 3500 to 5000, editorials. Wm. i Chenery. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Articles on contempor- 
ary science, travel, sport, topics of general interest for 
men 2500 to 3500; action short-stories 5000, verse. John 
Donahue. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories 1000, articles 
of family interest, household miscellany. V. V. Detwiler. 
1 to 3c, Acc. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Detective novels 60,000 to 75,000, true tales 
of detective work 1000 to 2500; short-stories up to 5000. 
Joseph Cox. 1c, Acc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels up to 
50,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards. 1% to 2c, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan (Hearst’s International combined with), 
57th St. and 8th Ave., New York. (M-35) Short-stories 
5000; short-shorts 1000 to 1500, unusual light love, humor- 
ous themes; articles, personal experience, 4000 to 5000. 
Ray Long. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Gentlemen, The, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-5) Short-stories, serials, articles of interest to 
rural readers; humorous sketches, jokes, agricultural and 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and girls’ depts. 
Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Cowboy, rangeland short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
25,000, 2-part stories 14,000 to 18,000. W. M. Clayton; H. A. 
McComas. 2c up, Acc. 

Cupid’s Diary, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2-M-20) Senti- 
mental love short-stories, girl’s viewpoint 4000 to 7000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, lyrics 
8 to 16 lines. Helen MacVichie, 1 to 2c, Acc. 


D. A. C. News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
(M-25) Humorous sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A 
Hughes. First-class rates, Acc. 

Dance Magazine, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on any branch of musical show business 2500. 
Paul R. Milton; Harold Hersey, publisher. 1c, Acc. 

Delineator, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-10) Dramatic, 
human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. Oscar Graeve. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Action, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M) Ac- 
tion-mystery, detective short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novel- 
ettes 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. Ic up, Acc. 

Detective Book, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Detective novels, crime articles, short-stories. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Detective Classics, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 


Crime, detective short-stories, novelettes. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 
Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 


(W-10) Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. 
Howard V. Bloomfield. Good rates, Acc. 
Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Detective and mystery short-stories up to 5000, 
novelettes up to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, 12,000-word 
installments, articles on crime, etc., 300 to 2500. F. E. 
oe Dorothy Hubbard, associate Ed. Good rates, 
cc. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First- 
person short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 50,000, verse, of 
love and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up to 50,000. 
— short-stories. Joseph T. Fanning. First-class rates, 

ce. 


Far East Adventure Stories, 158 W. 10th St., New York. 
(Q-20) Adventure fiction laid in Orient, Phillipines, South 
Sea Islands, etc. Short-stories 3000 to 9000; novelettes 9000 
to 25,000; 2-part stories 30,000. ““New Authors’ Corner.” 
Wallace R. Bamber. 1c up, Acc. 

Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles for farm women of general and household inter- 
est; short-stories, short serials, verse. F. W. Beckman, 
Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Fight Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Action 
stories of the prize ring, short-stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 30,000, serials 30,000 to 45,000. J. B. Kelly; 
John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Film Fun, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
jokes, quips, epigrams up to 300, humorous verse. Lester 
Grady. Short text 3c word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 
quips $1.50 up, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New York 
(M-25) Western, adventure, sport, mystery, romantic 
novels 25,000, strong love interest essential. W. M. Clay. 
ton; John Burr. 2c up, Acc. 

Foreign Service, Memorial Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. (M) 
Short-stories, articles of interest to overseas men up to 
2500. Illustrations. Barney Yanofsky. 2c up, Acc. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-40) Con. 
troversial articles, essays, ‘first’? short-stories 2000 to 
3000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. Good rates, Acc, 

Frontier Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Old 
West short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,0 
novels 20,000 to 30,000, serials 30,000 to 45,000; Old West 
fact articles, verse. J. B. Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Eq 
Ic up, Acc. ; 


Gangland Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
Gang short-stories, novelettes, 5000 up. Harold Hersey, 
Up to 1c, Acc. 

Gangster Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Crime and gangster short-stories 5000 up, novelettes 25,00 
to 30,000, novels 35,000 to 60,000. Harold Hersey. Up to 
ic; 

Gang World, 205 E. 42d St., New York. (M) Under. 
world, crime short-stories 5000 to 10,000, feature articles, 
novelettes up to 15,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith, 
le up, Acc. 

Ghost Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles, 
short-stories, serials, dealing with occult and supernatural, 
Dan Wheeler; Harold Hersey, Pub. 1c up, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on women’s and _ household interests; 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Gun Molls, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-20) Gangster 
short-stories 3600 to 10,000; novelettes 10,000 to 30,000. Wm. 
Mayer. 1c, Acc. 


Harper’s Bazar, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Society and women’s interests, short-stories, se- 
rials. Charles Hanson Towne. Good rates, Acc. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-40) 
Human interest articles, essays, short-stories 4000 to 
7000, serials up to 60,000, verse, high literary standard. 
Thomas B. Wells. First-class rates, Acc. 

Holiday, Chrysler Bldg., New York. (M-10) Human-in 
terest articles of holiday interest at home and abroad 
up to 1500. 3 to 7c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and Race 
Sts., Dallas, Texas. (M-10) Articles of interest to South 
2000 to 5000, short-stories 3000 up, serials 60,000 up; verse, 
children’s stories. Martha Stipe. 4c up, verse 50c line, 
photos $2.50 up, Acc. 

Holiywood Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Romantic fiction, Hollywood background; short-stories, 
novelettes, features. Good rates, Acc. 

Home Magazine, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Domestic and love short-stories 1000 to 2000, home service 
articles 1500, first-person true life dramas, short rhymed 
verse. Agnes Smith. 2c, usually Acc. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M-10) Household and general articles, short-stories 
under 1000, also 2500 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 40,000, verse 
usually under 20 lines, hints. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
2c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 


“I Confess,” 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) Emotional, 
confessional, first-person short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 
10,000 to 30,000. Jean Boord. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Detective novels 60,000 up; short crime stories 
with photos. Kenneth Hutchinson. 2c, Acc. 

Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Love short-stories up to 4000, serials 25,00) to 
30,000, articles on love and social problems of young 
people. Elsie K. Frank. 3c up, Acc. 


Jungle Stories, 80 Lafavette St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Projected Clayton magazine, using adventure fiction, 
strange foreign settings. Good rates, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Indpendence Sq., Philade'phia. 
(M-10) Articles usually arranged for. Short-stories 2000 up, 
serials up to 70,000; verse. Loring A. Schuler. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazine, The, 220 E. 42d St., New York. 
(M-20) Cowboy short-stories 4000 to 6000, novels 30,0%, 
serials 30,000 to 45,000, verse. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories, youthful appeal, 1000 
to 5000, timely human-interest articles. Sheppard Butler. 
First-class rates, Acc. Short-stories under 1000, $100 each. 
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Life, 60 E. 42d St., New York. (W-10) Humor in verse, 
skits, epigrams, sketches. F. B. Mallory. First-class rates, 
jokes up to 

Lively Stories, 71 W. 45th St., New York. (M) Sex 
<hort-stories, feminine viewpoint, up to 5000, novelettes 
up to 12,000, verse. Rose M. Shipman. Up to 1%, Acc. 

Love Romances, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Sirongly plotted, human love stories 3000 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 12,000, novels 30,000, 3-part serials 30,C00 
to 45,000; no first-person stories. Harriet A. Bradfieid. 
Ie up, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Thoroughly modern love short-stories 2500 to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000; 2 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000; 
verse up to 16 lines. Miss Daisy Bacon. Ic up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont, Canada. (2-M-10) Articles on Canadian_ subjects, 
short-stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier 
Moore. Ic up, Acc. 

Master Detective, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M- 
25) True detective and crime stories, outstanding cases, 
illustrated by photos, with official by-line. Alan Hynd. 
dc, extra for photos, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-10) 
General and household interests; provocative articles 1500 
to 3000, short-stories 2500 to 6000, serials. Otis L. Wiese. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Miracle, Science and Fantasy Stories, 570 7th Ave., New 
York. (Bi-M-20) Short-stories, mnovelettes, futuristic, 
pseudo-science type. Harold Hersey. le up, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Modern Romances, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True-confession, first-person short-stories up to 6000; 
complete novels up to 40,000; serials 35,000 to 40,000; short 
shorts under 1200. Lyon Mearson. Up to 2c, Acc. 

Murder Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (1i-M-20) 
Detective short-stories, novelettes 15,000 to 25,000, based 
on murder plots. Harold Hersey. 1c up, Acc. 


National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-50) Authoritative travel articles, 
illustrated. Popular articles on scientific research accom- 
panied by human-interest photos. Gilbert Grosvenor. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to 2000; clever 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. 

New York Magazine Program, 108 Wooster St., New 
York. (W) Short-stories 800 to 1000. Verse, fillers, jokes. 
Barbara Blake. 5c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

North*West Stories, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Snow country, rangeland fast-moving action short-stories 
up to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, 3-part serials 30,- 
(() to 45,000. Sympathetic element required; verse. J. B. 
Kelly; John F. Byrne, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 


Outlaws of the West, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi- 
M-25) Western short-stories, novelettes, serials. Harold 
Hersey. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Outlook, 120 KE. 16th St., New York. (W-15) Comment, 
reviews, timely articles, largely staff-written. Francis R. 
Bellamy. Good rates, Acc. 


Parent’s Magazine, The, 255 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on family relationships, child care, training, 
health, education, 2500 to 3000; short-stories dealing with 
family relationships trom psychological angie; verse not 
over 30 lines ; jokes, pointers for parents, recipes, games, 
A Clara Savage Littledale. 1c, Acc.; jokes, etc., $1 each, 
ub. 


The, !’enn Athletic Club, Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Sports, outdoor articles, storyettes, humor 1000 to 1500. 
W. F. Kelly, Mng. Ed. 114 up, photos $1 up, Acc. 
Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New York. (M-10) 
Articles of interest to women 2500 to 3500; action, drama, 
problem short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Percy 
Waxman. First-class rates, Acc. 

Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
oOmantic adventure, mystery, humor, business, Western 
short-stories 5000 to 9000, novelettes 30,000, serials 70,000, 
Masculine appeal. Richard Merrifield. Good rates, Acc. 


; Racketeer Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Ii-M-25) 
sang short-stories 5000 up, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000, 
novels 25,000 to 30,000. Harold Hersey. Up to Ic, Acc. 
hailroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
M) Railroad short-stories 3000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000, 
serials 50,000 up. Railroad articles 2000 to 3000; verse, 
miscellany, photos; true experiences of railroad men 500 
to 1500. Freeman H. Hubbard. Good rates, Acc. 
yranch Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2-M-20) 
€stern love short-stories 4000 to 9000, novelettes 30,000 
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to 35,000, serials 60,000 to 70,000; Western fillers 100 to 500; 
Western love verse. Miss Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 
25c, Acc. 

Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. (M-20) Western love short-stories 5000 to 10,000, 
novelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. Verse, 
Western fact items 100 to 500. M. Clayton; Miss 
Fanny Ellsworth. 2c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Real Detective Magazine, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
(M-25) True illustrated crime and detective, police, gang- 
ster articles, exposes 3000 to 30,000, photos. Edwin Baird. 
About 1%4c, photos $3, Acc. 

Real Love Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-20) 
Confession type first-person love stories. Daisy Bacon. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short- 
stories, serials, feature articles. Edwin Balmer. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on politics, economics, national problems, travel. 
Albert Shaw. 2c up, Acc. 

Riders of the Range, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Western love short-stories 5000 to 8000, novelettes 15,000 
to 25,000. Harold Hersey. Ic up, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) 
Gripping, human-interest articles, essays, short-stories 
1500 to 1800, verse. Emerson Gause. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (W-5) Articles on timely topics 4000 to 5000, short- 
stories 5000 to 7500, serials up to 90,000; humorous verse, 
skits. Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Critical and interpretive articles 1000 to 7000; short-stories 
up to 5000; novelettes 15,000 to 35,000; little verse. Alfred 
Dashiell, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Shadow, 79 7th Ave., New York. Projected Street & 
Smith magazine. Mystery short-stories, novelettes 35,000. 
Lon Murray. Ic, Acc. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2M-25) Adven- 
ture short-stories up to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, 
also 25,000, serials: 30,000 to 75,000, outdoor fillers 50 to 500. 
Roy de S. Horn; Frederick Clayton, Associate. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon suggestions, epigrams, 
ballads. W. H. Fawcett; C. H. Wheeler, associate. Jokes 
$1 to $5, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Snappy Magazine, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M) Short 
snappy, sexy stories 1000 to 2500, 3-part serials 7500 to 
9000. Alexander Samalman. Ic, Acc. 

Soldiers of Fortune, 8) Lafayette St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Historical, swashbuckling adventure short-stories up to 
9000, novelettes 22,000 to 28,000. Harry Bates. 2c, Acc. 

Speakeasy Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) 
Clean, exciting stories of the underworld based on the 
side of the law. Harold Hersey. lc up, Acc. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Competitive sport short-stories up to 6000, novelettes up 
to 10,000. Lon Murray. Good rates, Acc. 

Spur, The, 425 5th Ave., New York. (2M-50) 
travel, art, personalities, humor, verse. H. S. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Star Magazine, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. (M-20) Ad- 
venture, exciting mystery short-stories up to 6000, novel- 
ettes 10,000, novels 20,000 to 25,000, serials 30,000 to 75,009, 
woman interest permissible. Roy de S. Horn. Good rates, 
Acc. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) True. detective stories, solved cases 
dealing with unusual crimes, shorts up to 6000, 2-part 
stories 10,000. John J. Green. 2c, photos $5, Acc. 

Strange Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Weird, occult, supernatural fiction. Harry Bates. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Sweetheart Stories, 100 5th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Love short-stories 6000 to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
serials 20,000 to 35,000, verse 4 to 16 lines. Dorothy Grin- 
nell. 1c to 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 


Sport, 
Adams. 


Thinker, The, 40 \V. 45th St... New York. (M-25) 
Authoritative articles on modern thought-trends. Pre 
fers query. Wm. H. Kofoed. Good rates, Acc. 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Western, sport, mystery, detective short-stories up to 
5000, serials up to 35,000; verse up to 32 lines. Ronald 
Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 

Triple-X-Western, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-25) Western short-stories up to 5000, novelettes 15,000 
to 20,000, serials with thread of romance 45,000 to 60,000. 


Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley. Ace. 
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True Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M.25) First-person, confession short-stories up to 5009, 
serials up to 15,000; articles on marriage divorce; short 
love poems. Roscoe Fawcett. 2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True fact detective and crime stories with actual 
photos, preferably under by-line of detective or police 
official, 2000 to 7000, serials 15,000 to 40,000. John Shuttle- 
worth. 2c, Acc. 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person love, romantic short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person short-stories 1000 to 8000 based on truth; 
true-story serials 30,000 to 60,000. 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer, 2c, jokes, $2 up, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Satirical articles, essays on modern life 500 to 2000; light 
vers de societe, jokes on social themes. F. W. Crownin- 
shield. Articles $90 up, verse $1 line, jokes $5 to $10, Acc. 

Vogue, 420 Lexington Ave., New York (2M-35) Limited 
market for articles on smart women’s interests. Edna 
W. Chase. Ic up, Acc. 


War Aces, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) Air-war 
action short-stories up to 6000, novelettes up to 12,000, 
serials up to 25,000; articles on air-war topics 4000. C. W. 
Mowre. 2c up, Acc. 

War Birds, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) Western 
front air-war short-stories 3000 to 10,000, novelettes 12,000 
to 25,000. Fact items 300. Carson W. Mowre. 2c, Acc. 

War Stories, 100 Sth Ave., New York. (M-20) War (all 
fronts) short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, 
complete novels 25,000 to 35,000; woman interest permis- 
sible. A. H. Bittner. lc up, Acc. 

West, Garden City, New York. (2M-20) Western and 
Northwestern stories 2000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 
12,000, also 25,000, serials 45,000 to 65,000; verse up to 20 
lines. Roy de S. Horn. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Love Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(Bi-M-20) Western love short-stories, novelettes 12,00) 
to 20,000, complete novels, verse. Fanny Ellsworth. 2c, 
Acc. 

Western Rangers, 205 FE. 42d St., New York. (M-20) 
Western character and action short-stories 3000 to 10,00), 
nevelettes 12,000 to 25,000. Harry Steeger, H. S. Goldsmith. 
lc up, Acc. 


The Author & Journalis; 


Western Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories, motivated by romance, up to 70 
novelettes up to 15,000, novels 25,000, verse. Wanda von 
Kettler. 14c up, Acc. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
(W-15) Western short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials 12,000-word installments; articles on 
Old West up to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell; D. ¢ 
Hubbard, associate. Good rates, Acc. Sat 

Westland Love Magazine, 71 W. 45th St., New York 
(M) Glamorous Western love short-stories up to 7009, 
novelettes up to 35,000; Western love verse. Rose M. 
Shipman. Up to 2c, Acc. : 

Whiz Bang, 592 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M -25) 
Jokes, epigrams, humorous rural editorials, ballads up to 
64 lines, cartoon suggestions. W. H. Fawcett; C 
Wheeler, associate. Jokes $1 to $5, verse 25c line, Acc. _ 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 38] 
4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Western novels 60,000 to 
70,000, short-stories up to 5000. Joseph Cox. Ic, Acc, 

_ Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-10) 
Pypical “Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000. Ronald Oliphant. Good rates, Acc. 

Wings, 220 E. 42d St., New York. (M-20) Aviation 
short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
30,000 to 45,000; complete novels up to 30,000. J. B. Kelly. 
Ic up, Ace. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Articles on woman’s interests 1000 to 2000; adventure 
humor and romance in short-stories 1500 to 5500, serials 
40,000 to 50,000, short verse, jokes. Cora F. Saunders. 
Good rates, Acc. 

_ World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (M-35) Author- 
itative articles on timely topics up to 4000. Russell Double- 
day. Good rates, Acc. 


_ Young’s Magazine, 1071 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 18,000. 
Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, Acc. 

Young Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Y. M. C. A. publication. Articles on life problems, young 
men’s interests, personality sketches, 2000 to 2500. Pre- 
fers query. F. G. Weaver. Ic up, Acc. 


Zoom, 570 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-20) Air short- 
stories, novelettes. Harold Hersey. 1c up, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 


LIST B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or which are chronically over- 
stocked, or which offer a very limited market, or concerning which no definite information has been obtainable. 


Abbott’s Magazine, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Feature articles on negroes, general subjects 3000 to 4000; 
short-stories 4000 to 5000; miscellany. Buys chiefly through 
literary agents. Lucius C. Harper. Yc, Pub. 


Asia, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on ori- 
ental life and thought interpreted in human_ terms; 
Russia and Africa included. Marietta Neff, Gertrude 
Emerson. Fair rates, Pub. 


Amazing Stories, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) (also 
Amazing Stories Quarterly) Short-stories based on science 
with thread of romance 5000 to 20,000 words, novelettes 
20,000 to 50,000. Scientific verse up to 40 lines. Miriam 
Bourne. %4c up, verse 25c line, Acc. 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 17. (M) 
Short articles on domestic science 2000 to 3000, essays 1000 
to 2500, short stories 1000 to 3000. 1c up, Acc. 


American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on outstanding Jewish personalities, short-stories 
of American Jewish life, dramatic storyettes 750 to 1000, 
occasional novelettes, serials. Isaac Landman; Elias Lie- 
berman, literary Ed. %c up, photos $1 up, Pub. 


American Legion Monthly, 521 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Closed market. J. T. Winterich. 


American Monthly and Germanic Review, The, 93 5th 
Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles on international policies 
2000 to 4000. D. Maier. Ind. 

American Weekly, The, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (W) 
Hearst newspaper feature section. Topical feature articles, 
illustrated. Serials usually by contract. Morrill Goddard. 
Ind., Acc. 

Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York. (M-35) Articles of 
interest to Italians_in American scene, photos, short- 
stories 1500 to 2400. Dr. F. Cassola. %4c, Acc. 


Ballyhoo, 100 Sth Ave., New York. Projected humor 
magazine of Dell Pub. Co. Norman Anthony. Not yet in 
the market. 


Best Detective Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Not at present in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 


B’nai B’rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (M) Jewish articles, essays, short-stories up to 
3000; interviews. Alfred M. Cohen. 1c up, Pub. 


Bookman, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) General 
and literary articles, essays, distinctive short-stories. 
Seward Collins. Good rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe University, 
Ga. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive poetry, book reviews. Mary 
Brent Whitside. Prizes. 


_Broadway Nights, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Sexy, breezy short-stories, Broadway locale, 1500 to 3000, 
serials 5000 to 6000. Ic, Pub. 


Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (M-10) Articles on Canadian topics up_to 3000, short- 
stories up to 5000. Joseph Lister Rutledge. Up to Ic, Acc. 


Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Articles of interest to sophisticated Chicagoans up to 
1000. Martin J. Quigley. Good rates, Pub. 


Chicago Daily News, The, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
(D-3) storiettes with woman interest 700 to 2000, articles 
of women interest up to 1500. James A. Sanaker, feature 
Ed. Ic up, Pub. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (1-5) Sketches. 
essays, articles 750 to 1500; verse, miscellany. Juvenile 
fiction, articles. About 50c inch, verse 35c to 50c line, Pub. 


June, 1931 


Circus Scrap Book, The, 41 Woodlawn Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. (Q-35) Circus history, lives of circus perform- 
ers, scrap books, clippings, news items, photos dealing 
with the circus prior to 1900. F. P. Pitzer. %c up, Acc. 

Contemporary Vision, 259 S. 44th St., Philadelphia. 
(Q-25) High-class poetry; articles on poetry 500, poetry 
book reviews 150. Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheyney. 25c line, 
Pub. Occasional contests. 

Complete Gang Novel, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
(M) Crime novels 35,000, short-stories. Low rates, Pub. 

Courtroom Stories, 570 Seventh Ave., New York. Mys- 
tery novels, scene laid in courtroom, usually written to 
order. Harold Hersey. Good rates, Acc. 

Current History Magazine, 229 W. 43d St., New York. 
(M-25) Impartial, objective, authoritative articles dealing 
with political, economic, social, cultural events, develop- 
ments, written as chapters of contemporary history, 3000. 
George W. Ochs Oakes. 2c or by arrangement, Pub. 


Debunker, The, Girard, Kans. (M-20) ‘“Debunking”’ arti- 
cles up to 3000. E. Haldeman-Julius. Low rates, Acc. 
Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) 
Detective, crook short-stories, woman interest, 4000 to 
6000, novelettes up to 18,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Love mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A. E. 
Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon- 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 

Far West Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Not in the market. F. E. Blackwell. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Frolics, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Sexy, sup- 
posedly serious short-stories 2300 to 2500, 3-part stories 
3000 each part. Yc, Pub. 


Gay Parisienne, 143 W. 20th St., New York. (M) Sex 
fiction. French locale. Marianne Marle. 4c, verse 15c 
line, Pub. (Slow.) 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal, 
up to 3000. Marion White. %c, Pub. 

Ginger Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) 
Light, snappy, peppy humorous short-stories 2300 to 2500. 
Yc, Pub. 

Golden Book, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Prin- 
cipally reprints, translations of short foreign stories and 
poetry. F. Field and R. Rockafellow. 1c, Acc. 

Good Stories, Augusta Maine. (M-5) Short-stories. G. 
M. Lord. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Clean short-stories, ad- 
venture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1500 to 5000; 
articles, with art 1800 to 2500; household articles, short 
illustrated stories for women’s and children’s pages. 
Howard R. Davis, $3.50 to $10 per short-story, articles 
$1.50 to $20, photos $1 to $1.50, Acc. 


Home Circle Magazine, 327 E. Caldwell St., Louisville, 
Ky. (M-5) Clean romantic short-stories 3500 to 5000. 
John H. Sutcliffe. %c up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit. (Bi-M-10) 
Home, domestic and outdoor articles, features about fa- 
mous people, 1000; meatless recipes, household hints. 
Short-stories 800 to 1000; verse. M. Allen Neff. 2c, verse 
$, photos $2 to $5, Pub. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City, (M-5) Romantic short-stories 5000, jokes, verse. E. 
. Weishaar. 4c to 1c, verse 15c line, jokes 25c to $1, 
photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Homemaker, 401 Scott St., Little Rock, Ark. (M-10) 
Household miscellany; short-stories up to 3000; two-part 
Stories 5000. Mrs. F. B. Cotnam. Low rates, Pub. 

Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Adventure, romantic, humorous short-stories under 1000, 
also 1600 to 2800. Household and miscellaneous articles for 
homemakers in small towns. Mary H. McGovern. %c 
up, Aee 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (M-5) Short-stories. 
$5 a story, Pub. 
yiiouston Gargoyle, The, 823 Merchants and Mfrs. Bldg., 
ouston, Texas. (W-15) Sophisticated articles, essays, 
skits, short-stories, smart verse. Allen V. Peden. 14, 
verse 2c, Pub. 


Illustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 W. 42d St., New 
York. (M-10) Illustrated needlework articles. Reprint 
tights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., Acc. 
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Interludes, 2917. Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. (Q-25) 
Poems up to 30 lines, literary essays, short-stories up to 
1200; prose poems. Wm. James Price. Prizes only. 


Jewish Tribune, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (W-10 
and M-25) Articles of Jewish interest, personality stories, 
1500 to 2000, short-stories 2000 to 2500, verse up to 25 
lines, photos. David N. Mosessohn. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Journal of American Poetry, 5 Camp Green Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Poetry, critical articles, reviews. Alice Mc- 
Farland. No payment. 

Judge, 18 E. 48th St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous _short-stories, articles up to 300, verse, 
drawings. Jack Shuttleworth. 5 to 6c, jokes and para- 
graphs $3 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humorous 
ideas $5 to $15, Pub. 


Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of Poetry, 702 N. 
Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (M-25) Verse, book notices, etc. 
Whitney Montgomery; Vaida Montgomery. Prizes. 


La Paree Stories, 143 W. 20th St., New York. (M) Sex 
fiction. French locale. Merle W. Hersey. 4c, verse 15c 
line, Pub. (Slow.) 


Living Age, The, 253 Broadway, New York. (2M-25) 
Translations and reprints only. Quincy Howe. 

Man Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Adventure short-stories. Samuel Bierman. Ic, Pub. 

Mayfair, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (M-25) 
Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian interest. J. 
Herbert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry Hur- 
witz. 2c up, Pub. 

Midland, The, 801 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. (M) 
Short-stories, essays, verse, high literary quality. No 
payment. 

Mind Magic Magazine, 1008 W. York St., New York. 
(M) Articles on psychic experiences, ouija-board, yoga, 
astrology, etc., up to 1500. G. R. Bay. 1c up, Pub. 

Mother’s-Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Short-stories 2000, household articles 1000, miscellany, 
departmental material. Mary H. McGovern. 4c up, Acc. 

Mystic World, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Mysti- 
cal, occult fact and fiction. Ross K. New. No payment. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (M-15) Reviews, 
a news features 1800, verse. Oswald G. Villard. 
ic, F UD: 


National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Limited market. Joe Mitchell Chapple. Ind., Pub. 


New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social, political, economic questions 
1500 to 2500, exceptional verse. Bruce Bliven. 2c, Pub. 


North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
(M-40) Clever, authoritative informative articles 2500, un- 
stereotyped short-stories, occasional verse. John Peel. 
Low rates, Pub. 


Occult Digest, The, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult fact and fiction. Effa E. Danelson. No payment. 


Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. (M) Short-stories, articles, poetry; negro 
life and problems. Elmer Anderson Carter. No payment. 


Oriental Stories, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Q-25) 
Action-adventure fiction, Asiatic, Near East and Oriental 
locale; burning love stories of the Orient; short-stories, 
novelettes up to 18,000. Farnsworth Wright. 1c, Pub. 


Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) Fiction 
and articles of interest to army men. Ind. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (M-10) 
Animal welfare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines. 
Guy Richardson. %c up, poems $1 up. Acc. 


Overland Monthly, Phelen Bldg., San Francisco. Arti- 
cles, Western interest, short-stories, verse. No payment. 


Paris Nights, 2615 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 
(M-25) Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 
3000, articles about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 
lines, jokes. Pierre Dumont. 4c, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, 
paragraphs 35c, photos $3 up, Pub. 


Pep Stories, 305 E. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, peppy, humorous, sexy short-stories 2000 to 2800, 
3-part stories, installments of 3000. Ic, Pub. 


Playgoer, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (W-5) Outdoor, 
love, domestic short-stories 300 to 1000, theatre articles 
300 to 1000, occasional verse, editorials 300 to 500, news 
items. Emery Brugh. Ic up, Pub. 
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Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
(M-25) High-class verse up to 200 lines. Harriet Monroe. 
% page of 28 lines, Pub. 

Popular Poetry, 22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
to 16-line verse. M. M. Conlon. Ind., Acc. 

Psychology, 101 W. 31st St., New York. (M-25) Applied 
psychology, inspirational, success articles 690 to 700, also 
up to 3500, verse. Miss Kaye Wheeler. Ic, Pub. 

Sky Birds, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Air and 
air-war short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 20,- 
000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Spicy Stories, 305 EF. 46th St., New York. (M-25) Light, 
snappy, humorous, sexy short-stories 2009 to 2800, 3-part 
serials 3000 each installment. Ic, Pub. 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 


Tattler and American Sketch, The, 331 Madison Ave., 
New York. (M) Satires, burlesques with social slant. 
J. C. Schemm. Ic, Pub. 

10 Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satires, odd stories, plav 
lets. Harry Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Puh. 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (W-25) Short- 
stories not over 1500, verse up to 24 lines, jokes, miscellany 
of social flavor. A. R. Keller. 1c up, Pub. 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated 
travel articles, any part of world, 1500 to 5000. Color, 
human interest, adventure angles desired. Coburn Gil- 
man. Ic, $1 to $3 per photo, Pub. 

Two-Gun Stories, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Western short-stories up to 10,000. Samuel Bierman. Ic, 
Pub. 


(M) 4 


The Author & Journalis; 


Underworld, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-20) Rack. 
eteering, gangster short-stories 3500 to 5000, novelettes 
up to 15,000, serials 25,000 to 30,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 
2c, Pub. 

U. S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., Washing. 
ton, D. C. (M-30) Aviation articles, short-stories, verse, 
E. N. Findley. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories 
up to 10,000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 40,009, 
verse up to 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. Ic up, verse 
25e line, Pub. 

Western Adventures, 80 Lafayette St.. New York. (M) 
Reprint fiction, not buying at present. W. M. Clayton. 

Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 150 to 
4000. Fair rates, Pub. 

Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M-29) 
Western short-stories with woman interest 2000 to 80, 
novelettes up to 20,000. A. A. Wyn. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

Westminster Magazine, The, Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta, Ga. (Q-25) Fiction and articles on literature, 
history and nature subjects 1000 to 3000; verse. Dr. Mary 
rent Whiteside. Pays only in prizes. 

Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York. (M-25) Hu- 
man, dramatic adventure short-stories up to 8000, on 
science developments of the future, novelettes up to 
25,000, serials up to 65,000. Articles on science or world of 
the future up to 6000. H. Gernsback. Up to Ic, Pub. 


Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) 
Comment, reviews; political, literary, scientific, art arti- 
cles 5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 


LIST C 


Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 


American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Practical farm and ow home articles 250, human-interest 
short-stories with farm-life angle 900, serials 6000, farm 
and seasonal verse, farm ideas, home hints. Estes P. 
Taylor. Up to ic, Pub. 


Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (M-10) Livestock arti- 
cles. S. R. Guard. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Bureau Farmer, The, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M-5) Illustrated articles on economic and social phases 
of agriculture 1800 to 2500; short-stories, agricultural set- 
ting, 1800. H. R. Kibler. 1c to 4c, photos $1 to $3, Acc. 


Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. Yc, Pub. 


Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, 
livestock articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. ¥%c 
to lc up, Acc. 

Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home, The, 57 FE. 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. (W) Agricultural articles with photos, 
miscellany, short-stories for special events; serials, farm 
or Western background, 20,000 to 35,000. Berry H. Akers. 
Y% to Ic, Acc. 

Farm Journal, The, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Agricultural, scenic, humorous articles 300 to 600 
with photos, short-stories 3000 to 4500, serials up to 22,000. 
Arthur H. Jenkins. First-class rates. Acc. 


Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. Illustrated articles 
on successful selling methods by hatcheries 300 to 500. 
Roland C. Hartman. % to 2c, Acc. 

_ Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying 
interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 


Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, 422 Court Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M) Agricultural miscellany. Paul Tal- 
bot. Ind., Pub. 


Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. (W) Articles 1000 to 
2000. on successful farming; occasional serials, short- 
stories. Milon Grinnell. %c, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) 
Qhio agricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Ind., Pub. 
Cover photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated 
poultry articles 800. O. A. Hanke. 1c up, Pub. 

Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birming- 
ham, Ala. (2-M) Farm miscellany. Inc. 

Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. (M) II- 
lustrated poultry articles, success stories, 1500 to 2000. 
Limited market; send outline first. Orden C. Oechsli. Up 
to lc, Pub. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agricultural 
miscellany. Kirk Fox. lc up, Acc. 


Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 
(W-5) Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. %c 
to Ic, photos $1 to $5, Acc. and Pub. 

Waverly Pub. Co., Waverly Pa. (Rhode Island Red 
Journal, Plymouth Rock Monthly, Leghorn World, Wyan- 
dotte Herald.) Illustrated poultry articles and_ success 
stories. Frank Gruber. %c, Pub. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston. (M-25) 
ae photography articles. F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, 

ub. 

Antiques, 468 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) Authoritative 
articles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer Eaton 
Keyes. 14 to 2c, Pub. 

Bulletin of Photography, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 
(W-5) Articles of interest to professional photographers 
500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

Camera, The, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-20) 
Photography articles 500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. 
Ind., Acc. 

International Studio, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-75) Tllustrated articles for art collectors, connoisseurs. 
H. J. Whigham. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M-25) Comer 
craft articles, photos; monthly photograph competition. 
A. H. Beardsley. $3.75 printed page, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 


_ A. A. A. Travel, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Touring or travel articles, motor, plane, of 
water, 1500 to 1800; poems. Verva I. Hainer. 1c, verse 
3 to 5c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Aero Digest, 220 W. 42nd St., New York. (M)_ News 
and features on aviation and air travel. Geo. F. Mec- 
Laughlin. %ec up, Pub. 

Airports, Bank of Manhattan Bldg., Flushing, L. I. 
(M) News of air ports, construction, administration ete. 
Yc up, Pub. 

Airway Age, 30 Church St., New York. Features 00 
aviation industry. Query. Lloyd George. 2c, Pub. (Chi- 
cago address; 105 W. Adams St., John C. Emery, West- 
ern Ed.) 

American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St 
Washington, D. C. Illustrated travel articles vicinity © 
Washington, D. C., 1800 to 2000; verse. Verva I. Hainer. 
Ic, Pub. 

Aviation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-20) 
News, features on aviation activities, technical articles, 
photos. Edward P. Warner. Good rates, Acc. 

Aviation Engineering, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
(M) Technical articles on air crafts. Good rates. 
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Highway Magazine, Armco Culvert Mfgrs. Assn., Mid- 
dietown, O. (M) Articles on construction, operation, use 
of roads 800 to 1500. Anton S. Rosing. 1c, photos $1 to $2, 
Acc. 

National Aeronautic Review, Dupont Circle, Washing- 
ton, D. (M) Non-professional aviation articles 2000, 
illustrations. Wm. R. Enyart. Good rates. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Aviation articles providing thrills and action; aviation 
mechanics. Briefs 100 to 800, articles 1500 to 3500 with 
photos. B. G. Davis. 1c, photos $3, Acc. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illus- 
trated fact articles on cruises, navigation, naval archi- 
tecture, etc., 3000. Wm. F. Crosby. 1c, photos $3, Acc. 

Transportation, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. (M-25) 
Human-interest articles on transportation, humor. Limited 
market. Charles Dillon. 1c up, photos 50c up, Pub. 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. (M) 
Practical, helpful “how to” articles on aviation sales, 
service, production, or aircraft operation, 100 to 3000. 
R. Randall Irwin. 1c, 34c for news items, Pub. 

Western Highways Builder, Union League Bldg., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Signed articles by Western highway 
engineers or street officials; pictures of equipment in use 
on Western roads. Howard B. Rose. Good rates, Pub. 
(Overstocked. ) 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-3) 
News of advertising campaigns, agencies, etc. Murray E. 
Crain. 1c, Pub. 


American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., Boston. 
(M-15) Business articles 1200 to 1400, relating to industrial 
or automobile accident prevention; verse, jokes. Carl 
Stone Crummett. 1 to 5c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. 

Bankers Magazine, 73 Murray St., New York. (M) 
Articles on banking methods, advertising, etc. Query. 
Keith F. Warren. 1c up, Pub. 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) 
Short technical articles from hanker’s standpoint, prefer- 
ably signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Bankers Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on banking devices, operation. John Y. 
Beaty. Good rates, Pub. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Authorita- 
be financial articles 500 to 2500. Hugh Bancroft. Ind., 
ce, 

Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2nd Blvd., Detroit. 
ae editor on banking features. Herbert Shryer. 
c, Pub. 

Business Week, The, 10th Ave., at 36th St., New York. 
(W-15) Not in the market. Marc A. Rose. 

Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on relations between credit managers of wholesale con- 
= and retail customers 1000. Chester H. McCall. 13c, 
ub. 

Coast Investor & Industrial Review, 576 Sacramento St; 
San Francisco. (M) Investment feature articles. George 
P. Edwards. 1c, Pub. 

Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) High- 
grade business, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; 
true stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Wm. 
Fleming French. %4c to 5c, Acc. 

Factory and Industrial Management, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave, Chicago. (M) Business miscellany. Inc. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M-25) 
Facts of business evolution humanized in authorized inter- 
views. Interpretation of economic facts and business news 
events, fillers 200 to 300. B. C. Forbes; Chapin Hoskins, 
Mng. Ed. 5 to 15c, photos $5, Pub. 

Fortune, 205 FE. 42d St., New York. (M-$1) Staff-written 
business articles. 


.How To Sell, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-10) News maga- 
zine of direct-mail selling. Fact items 300 to 1500; jokes, 
skits, anecdotes with selling flavor. R. C. Remmington. 
4 to lc up, jokes 50c and $1, Acc. or Pub. 

independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
a? rue experiences in direct selling 2000 up. Otis F. 
étrmann. Pub. 

qyndgpendent Woman, The, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
-15) Articles on business, professional women’s prob- 
we 1200 to 1800, humorous business verse 2 or 3 stanzas. 
clen Havener. $10 to $35, verse $2 or $3, Acc. 
Management, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-25) Better 
articles for industrial execu- 
ay gnufacturing Industries, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
nt ) Illustrated articles on manufacturing methods, 
gned by executives. L. P. Alford. $10 page, Pub. 
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Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (W-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe; J. W. 
Bishop, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Opportunity 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Business interviews; illustrated salesmanship material up 
to 3500. James R. Quirk. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Postage & Mailbag, 68 35th St., New_York. (M-25) 
ga advertising articles. John Howie Wright. 
c, Pub. 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 
(Also Printer’s Ink Monthly-25.) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; ,R. W. Palmer, Mng. Ed. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Sales Management, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (W- 
20) Articles on marketing, national scope, signed by exe- 
cutives. Buys little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 21 E. 40th St., New York. 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500 
to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Outdoor, sign advertising articles 500 to 1500. E. Thomas 
Kelley. 30c to 50c per column inch, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (M-25) Inspir- 
ational direct-selling articles, short-stories. Staff-written 
at present. George F. Peabody. 1%c up, Acc. 

System, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (M-25) Busi- 
ness experience articles, profit-making ideas up to 2000, 
short-cut items 100 to 200. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial problems of interest to foremen, 
executives, 1000 to 2500, interviews 1000 to 2500. D. C. 
Vandercook. 1c up, Acc. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francisco. 
(W) Advertising and business articles on Western firms 
or Western problems 1000 to 1800. Little used from 
Eastern contributors. Douglas G. McPhee. 1c up, Pub. 

Western Business, 564 Market St., San Francisco. 
(W-10) Short articles 300 to 1500 on business activities 
of Far West, strong news interest and photos essential. 
Douglas G. McPhee. 1c up, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME QECORATING 


American Home, The, Garden City, New York. (M-10) 
Practical articles on house design, interior decoration, 
gardening, with photos, up to 1800. Reginald T. Town- 
send. $50 per article, Acc. 

Architect, The, 485 Madison Ave., New York. (M-75) 
Special articles, photos, on arts and crafts, stained glass, 
murals, sculpture, mosaics, etc. Mrs. A. Holland Forbes. 
$35 to $50 per article, Pub. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Practical illustrated home decoration, architecture. 
gardening articles by authorities. Mary Fanton Roberts. 
E. F. Warner. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


Beautiful Homes Magazine, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Illustrated architectural, interior decora- 
tion, landscaping articles 300 to 1500. Y. D. Eddy. Inc. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 T.ocust St., Des Moines, 
Ia. (M-10) Practical garden, home-making articles 1500. 
Elmer T. Peterson, 2c up, usual photo rates, Acc. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Country Home, The, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) 
Articles on home building, improvement, gardening, farm- 
ing, nature, general features 2000 to 3000; good short fic- 
tion. Tom Cathcart. Articles $100 up, fair rates for fic- 
tion, Acc. 

Country Homes, 312 W. Redwood St., Baltimore. (2M-35) 
Home decoration, architecture, building, landscape gar- 
dening. S. H. Powell; E. Canton. Ind., Pub. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York. (M-50) Illustrated 
gardening, sport, interior decorating, country estate, na- 
ture articles 1500 to 2000. R. T. Townsend. $50 to $75 per 
article, Acc. 

Home & Field, ‘572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on gardening, decoration, architecture up to 1500. 
A. H. Samuels. 1c, Acc. 

House and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
Home decoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
Ic up, Acc. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
ing, furnishing and gardening articles. Ethel B. Power. 
lc up, Acc. 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New York. 
(M) Illustrated articles for consumers on advantages of 
painting, varnishing 300 to 600, verse, fillers, jokes. Helen 
B. Ames. 2c, photos $2.50 to $3, Acc. 
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Sunset, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-25) Home- 
making, garden, vacation, outdoor articles, Western 
appeal, 1500 to 2500. Lou F. Richardson; Genevieve A. 
Callahan. lc up, verse 25c line, fillers $1, Acc. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 
(2M-50) Limited market. Verse 4 to 6 lines. H. J. Whig- 
ham. 25¢ line, Acc. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Child Welfare Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Pa. (M-10) Educational articles up to 1500. 
verse. Martha Sprague Mason. %c, verse 10c line, Acc. 

Grade Teacher, The, 54 Clayton St., Boston. Practical 
articles on elementary education. Florence Hale. Ind., Pub 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 407 I. Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Articles on_ vocational 
subjects, short news items on shop courses offered. John 
J. Metz. Y%c, photos $2, news items %c, Pub. 

Instructor, The, 514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, New York. 
(M-25) Educational articles for elementary schools 1800, 
educational juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, school 
plays. Good rates, Acc. 

Journal of Education, 6 Beacon St., Boston. (M) Sto- 
ries and articles of class-room experience 1000 to 2000 
Isobel R. Lay, $5 to $10 per story, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Educational articles on home economics for teach- 
ers 1500 to 2000. Jessie A. Knox. Ic, Pub. 

School News & Practical Education, ‘laylorville, III. 
(M) Practical articles on grade school subjects. Inc. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) Scientific 
discussion of nutrition, food, food preparation, child train- 
ing, health, housekeeping; entertaining articles on schools, 
travel, gardens, recreation, careers of conspicuous women, 
— 2000 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1 to 1%c, 

ce. 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Health 
and medical articles. Dr. Morris Fishbein. 1c up, Pub. 

Journal of the Outloor Life, 450 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles, short-stories, experience 
articles. Philip P. Jacobs. Low rates, Pub. 

Physical Culture, 1925 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Personal experience articles on recovery of health by 
natural methods; short-stories, serials of outdoor atmos- 
phere and love interest, unsophisticated type. Harry 
Payne Burton. 2c, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 

Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave.. New 
York. (M-35) Articles on nursing and hospital subjects 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 


MUSICAL 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on musical pedagogics 150 to 2000. James 
F. Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (2-M-15) 
Music articles 1500 to 2000. A. Walter Kramer. Ind. 

Musician, The, 113 W. 57th St.. New York. Not in the 
market. Paul Kempf. (Overstocked.) 

Musical Observer, The, 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
(M-25) Informative articles on new trends in music 80) 
to 2000; provocative editorials 200 to 400. Dorin K. Antrim. 
1 to 2c, Pub. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. Carl Engel. $4.50 
page, Pub. 

RELIGIOUS 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
O. (M-10) Religious educational articles 300 to 1500, 
short short-stories 1200 to 1600, verse 2 or 3 stanzas, 
news of Bible class activities 100. Lucius H. Bugbee. % 
to Ic, verse $3 to $10, photos $2.50 up, Acc. 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W) Short-stories 
of religious tone, articles on topics of the day, religious 
poems not over 16 lines. Rev. Eugene P. Burke, C.S.C. 
$3 page, poems $5, Pub. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) 
Scientific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic view- 
point, short-stories 2500 to 4500, verse. Rev. James 
Gillis, C. S. P. Ind., Pub. 

Christian Advocate, The, 150 5th Ave., New York. (W) 
Articles, miscellany. Dr. D. F. Diefendorf. Inc. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. ‘Vernon St., Boston. 
(W-5) Romantic, adventure, mystery, humorous  short- 
stories 2500, serials 20 to 25 chapters 2500 each, illustrated 
articles on curiosities, travel, etc., 600. Carlton M. Sher- 
wood. %c, photos $1 to $2, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M) Re. 
ligious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000 to 6009, 
Varying rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Churchman, The, 6 E. 45th St., New York. (W-10) Lib. 
eral christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Litt. D. Ind., Pub. No payment for verse. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re. 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D, 
Fair rates, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-25) Travel, biographi- 
cal articles 1500 to 3000, wholesome short-stories 2000 to 
3000, Eucharistic verse 4 to 20 lines. Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B. Yc, Acc. 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Short-stories 2500 to 3500, serials 
8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 
(W) Short articles on religious and social subjects, Epis. 
copal viewpoint, verse, no fiction. C. P. Morehouse. $1.50 
column, Acc. No payment for verse. 

Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W-5) Articles on church educational work 
1500 to 1800, short-stories, Biblical background, to 180%, 
serials up to 12 chapters. Guy P. Leavitt. Yc, Acc. 

Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Ind., Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles of Catholic interest 1500 to 2000, clever 
short-stories 1500 to 2500. Rev. Kieran P. Moran, C.M. 
Ic, verse about 50c line, photos $1, Acc. 

Presbyterian Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N. Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Limited number of short-stories 800 to 2000. 
James E. Clarke, D.D., LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 

Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, 0. 
(Q-15) Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Frederick J. 
Gielow, Jr. %c, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Religious articles, verse. Charles G. Trumbull. 4c 
up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Articles for teachers, superintendents, the home. 
Y4c, Acc. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston III., (W-5) Short-stories, 
short serials, on prohibition, law enforcement. $5 per 150- 
word story, Pub. 

Unity, also Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. 
(M & Ww) Christian metaphysical articles 1500 to 250, 
religious verse 8 to 24 lines. Charles Fillmore. 1c up, 
verse 25c line up, Acc. 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Non-technical illustrated radio articles, thumb-nail biog- 
raphies, home economics matter, 100 to 2500; radio short- 
stories 2500 to 3000. Fillers %c, stories and articles up to 
lc, photos $1, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-10) Actual experience stories, illustrated, on uses 
central station electricity on the farm, up to 1000. Fr 
Shepperd. 14, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Everyday Mechanics, 9% Park Place, New York. (M) 
Articles on practical photography, chemistry, electricity, 
radio, woodworking, metalworking, mechanical devices, 
home craftsmanship. H. Gernsback. Ind., Pub. “ 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M-5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft how- 
to-make-it” articles 500 to 1500, shop hints, new devices. 
E. A. Weishaar. 1c to 4c, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. . 

Model Airplane News, 570 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Specialized airplane model plans. Capt. H. J. Loftus 
Price. Ind., Acc. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions, 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M-25) Popularly illustrated mechanical, 
scientific, adventure articles up to 2000, fact items wit 
photos. Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley; Donald Cooley, 
associate. 2 to 15c, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. 
R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. Ley 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, 
discoveries; human interest and adventure elements. 
Weber. Ic to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave. New = 
(M-25) Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, 
mechanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under } 
lc up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Science and Invention, 381 4th Ave., New York. a“ 
Illustrated popular articles on invention, science, he 
coveries, how-to-make-its, up to 2000. J. H Kraus. 
2c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 
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Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) 
Scientific, technical articles popularly presented, discov- 
eries, inventions. O. D. Munn. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


American Forests, 1727 K St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
Popular forestry, outdoor recreation, hunting and fishing 
articles up to 2500, photos of forest oddities, short outdoor 
humor. Ovid M. Butler. 1c, photos $1 up, Acc. 

American Golfer, The, Lexington at 43d Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Golf articles up to 1500. Grantland Rice. Inc. 

American Rifleman, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Authentic gunsmithing, shooting, ammunition, 
ballistic articles. Laurence J. Hathaway. Ind., Pub. 

Arena, The, 2739 Palethorpe St., Philadelphia. (2-M-15) 
Boxing, weight-lifting, baseball, sport articles. Inc. 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles, verse. F. C. Lane. %c to 4c, Pub. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti- 
cles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-25) 
Fishing, hunting, fur-raising articles by practical authori- 
ties, illustrated. A. R. Harding. % to Yc, Acc. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 Sth Ave., New York. (M-50) Golf 
articles. A. G. Gregson. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
(M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos. 
Otto Kuechler. Ind., Acc. (Overstocked.) 


National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (M-10) 
Hunting and fishing articles. Low rates, Pub. 


Outdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. (M- 
25) Wilderness adventure, hunting, fishing, camping, 
outdoor sports articles, short-stories, occasional novel- 
ettes. Bulk of copy by arrangement. Cal Johnson. 4 to 
3c, Ace. } 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (M-25) 
Articles on hunting, fishing, camping, boating and allied 
subjects. Harry McGuire. Up to 3c, Acc. 


Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods, 1645 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis. (M-20) Hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing articles, outdoor fiction. Ivan B. Romig. %c up, Pub. 

Sportsman, The, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. (M-50) 
Articles on amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, yacht rac- 
ing, tennis, fishing, etc., 2500 to 3000. Richard E. Daniel- 
son, 2%4c, photos $5 up, Acc. 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. (M-10) 
Illustrated hunting, fishing, trapping stories 1500. George 
A. Vogele. % to 1c, Pub. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE, RADIO, 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, 25 Opera PI., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) Theatri- 
cal articles on assignment only. Wilfred Riley. 

Drama Magazine, The, 15 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M-50) Theatrical, dramatic feature stories, news, photos, 
2000. Albert E. Thompson. 1c, Pub. 

Hollywood Magazine, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M-15) Movie feature articles, sophisticated appeal. Roscoe 
Fawcett; Ruth Biery, Western Ed. Liberal rates, Acc. 


Modern Screen Magazine, The, 100 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-10) Photoplay fan material up to 2000, mostly on as- 
signment. Short love fiction with Hollywood background. 
Emest V. Heyn. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York 
(M-25) Photoplay and satirical articles, usually on assign- 
ment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Articles on motion picture business and stars, 
usually on assignment. Laurence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
True romances of film folk; articles for film fans; short- 
stories with motion-picture background. Wm. Fleming 
French. 134 to Sc, Acc. 

New Movie Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Fan material, usually by arangement. Frederick James 
Smith. 2c, Acc. 


Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
Picture articles, brief short-stories dealing with studio 
e. James R. Quirk; Leonard Hall, Mng. Ed. 

fates, Acc. 

Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion picture enthus- 
lasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 
xRadio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
on-technical radio fact items, short humorous verse, 
epigrams, ‘‘Hits-Quips-Slips’ on radio programs. 
aymond Bill; H. P. Brown, Mng. Ed. $1 to $5 up, Pub. 
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Screenland, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Feature 
articles dealing with motion pictures. Miss Delight Evans. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Play, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M-25) 
Authentic articles of interest to movie fans, usually st 
assignment. Roscoe Fawcett; Ruth Biery, Western 
Liberal rates, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York; 99 
Regent St., London w 1, Englarid. (M-50) Theatrical 
articles 1800 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, Pub. 

Theatre Magazine, 22 W. 48th St., New York. (M-35) 
Sophisticated articles on the theatre up to 1500. Stewart 
Beach. 3c, Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatri- 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. Inc. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


American Artisan, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. (W) II- 
lustrated articles on experiences of men in warm-air heat- 
ing and sheet metal work. J. D. Wilder. $2.50 column, 
photos $3, Pub. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
(M-10) Technical articles on baking, illustrated articles 
on new bakeshops, attractive window photos, merchan- 
dising talks. Carroll K. Michener, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos 
$1 to $3, Ace. (Overstocked.) 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. 
(M) Highest type drug merchandising articles. Herbert R 
Mayes. High rates, Acc. : 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York. Trade 
miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to Ic, photos $2, Acc. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. (M) Retail paint selling articles, illustrated. 
Arthur A. Poss. Good rates, Pub. 

American Paper Merchant, 1762 Conway Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M) News and features of paper trade. Frank C 
Petrine, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

American Perfumer, 432 4th Ave., New York. (M) 
Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, cosmetics, 
soaps, etc. Ind., Pub. 

American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M) High 
class articles of trade. Edmund Gress. 1c up, Pub. 

American Roofer, 58 W. Washington St., Chicago. (M) 
Limited market for merchandising articles. Eugene Pope. 
Yc up, Pub. 

American Silk Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. (M- 
30) Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. 
H. W. Smith. $3 per column, Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-25) Articles on general amusement park oper- 
ation, with photos. Charles Wood. 1c, photos, $1.50, Pub. 
(Overstocked.) 

Art of Mosaics & Terrazzo, 400 W. Madison Ave., 
Chicago. Articles on use and sale of mosaics and ter- 
razzo work. P. C. Connelly. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Automobile Trade Journal & Motor Age, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia. (M) Features based on_ inter- 
views with successful automobile or equipment dealers. 
Don Blanchard. lec up, Pub. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Technical articles on automotive electric and shop 
equipment, articles on merchandising service and acces- 
sories. L. E. Murray. Ic, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Auto Body Trimmer & Painter, 128 Opera Place, Cin- 
cinnati. (M) Limited market for technical and mer- 
gma articles of trade. J. Frank Hutcheson. “%c up, 
*ub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 So. Wells St., Chicago. (2M-20) 
Business-building plans for bakers, technical articles, 
chiefly supplied by staff. E. T. Clissold. $5 to $15 page. 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W) News 
correspondents in principal cities. Albert Klopfer. Ic, Pub. 

Battery Man, The, Terre Haute, Ind. (M) Articles on 
battery merchandising and successful operation of bat- 
tery shops. M. A. Denny. Up to Ic, Pub. 

Beach and Pool and Aquatics, 114 E. 32d St., New 
York. (M-25) Illustrated articles on swimming and beach 
operation, particularly country clubs and municipally 
operated pools, 1000. Charles Wood. lc up, photos $1.50 
up, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Beverage Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Pet success ideas used by bottlers 200 to 500, occasionally 
longer. E. J. Sturtz. %c, Acc. 

Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-20) 
Practical, method articles in the coal field. Robert L. 
Moffett, %c up, Pub. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(W) News and features of shoe industry. Regular cor- 
respondents. Arthur D. Anderson. 1c, Pub. 
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Boys Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Inter- 
views with boys’ department buyers. Regular correspon- 
dents. Theodore Kahan. %c, Pub. 

Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(Bi-W) News and features of brick and clay industry. 
Regular correspondents. H. W. Kaeppel, Mng. Ed. Y%c 
up, Pub. 

Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
(M) News and merchandising features of lumber and 
building material dealers. Query. L. J. Zorn, Mng. Ed 
Ic, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
(M-25) Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos. 
C. W. Stocks. %c, Acc. News items, first 100 words 2%4c, 
Lalance each item Yc. 


Casket & Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New York. (M) 

Interviews with morticians on various phases of em- 
a a and mortuary management. H. J. Daniels. Yc, 

ub. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M) Trade 
miscellany covering admunistration, general merchan 
dising, grocery, druggists’ chain stores. Godfrey M. Leb- 
har. High rates. 

Chain Store Management, 114 E. 8th St., Los Angeles. 
(M) Authentic articles in food chain store field 1000 to 
1500. H. H. Lestico. 1c, photos $2.50, Pub. 

Chain Store Review, 114 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) 
Chain store management and merchandising articles, 
mostly staff prepared. Malcolm G. Sweeney, Mng. Ed. 
Ice up, Pub. 

Cleaners and Dyers Review, 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati. 
(M-30) Technical articles, success stories, proved merch- 
andising plans up to 2000; illustrations desirable. Gus 
Kepler. %c, Pub. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, 1697 Broadway, New York. 
(W) ‘Technical articles, merchandising, advertising, win- 
ed display, success stories. Albert R. Kates. About 4c, 
-ub. 


Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Mainten- 
ance, Chestnut and 56th St., Philadelphia. (M) Articles 
on selling, servicing, operation of motor trucks. George 
‘T. Hook. Good rates, Pub. 

Concrete Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on manufacture and marketing of cement prod- 
ucts. E. S. Hanson. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on wholesale and retail manufacturing 
candy businesses and candy jobbing. Eugene Pharo. 
Up to 1c, Acc. 

Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chi- 
cago office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-20) One or two- 
page stories pertaining to biscuits and crackers, or the 
industry; plant write-ups; sales stories; practical or tech- 
nical articles; human interest and success stories of men 
in industry. L. M. Dawson. 30 to 50c inch, Pub. 


Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (M) Lim 
ited market for illustrated features on distribution and 
merchandising of dairy products. C. S. Paton. Ic, Pub. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 to 2000. E. C. 
Ackerman. Ic, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

Diesel Power, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on oil engine uses. J. Kuttner. 1c, Pub. 

Display Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) Window- 
display, merchandising articles. Jerry McQuade. 1c, Pub. 

Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles. %c up, photos $2, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
articles. lc, Pub. 

Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-35) Authenticated articles on selling and 
advertising decorative fabrics, photos. W. H. MacCleary. 
Ic, photos $3, Pub. 

Druggist, The, Liberty and Chicago Sts., Jackson, Tenn. 
Drug merchandising stories from Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and West Kentucky. 
Seale B. Johnson. Yc, photos $2, Acc. 

Druggists Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett. Ind., Pub. 

Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising articles 1500, describing how druggist—name 
and address given—sold more merchandise, saved money. 
Dan Rennick. Good rates, photos $3, Pub. 

Drug Trade News, 291 Broadway, New York. (Bi-M) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields. 
Dan Rennick. Ind. 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Articles of specific interest to department store 
field, up to 1200. C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Mng. Ed. 1%c 
to 2c, photos $2, special rates on best material, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York 
(W-10) Newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen §, 
Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Illustrated articles reflecting unusual operations in fe. 
tailing domestic electrical goods or radio by any sort of 
store. Queries answered. Rudolph A. August. lc up, Acc, 

Electrical Installation, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. (M. 
35) Electrical installation articles with wiring diagrams, 
photos. News items of electrical contractors and others 
who install electrical equipment and lighting. Leslie H. 
Allen, Mng. Ed. 1c up, photos ‘$2 up, Pub. (Query.) 

Electric Refrigeration News, Maccabees Bldg., Detroit, 
(Bi-W-15) Articles on installation and service of electric 
refrigeration equipment in apartment houses, meat mar. 
kets, grocery stores, etc., 500 to 1000; news. George F. 
Tauveneck. Ic, Pub. 

Electrical West, 883 Mission St., San Francisco. (M-25) 
Articles on methods of improving sale of electrical mer. 
chandise by dealers and contractors, unusual electrical 
installations involving special technique. William A. Cyr, 
Asso. Ed. Yc to 1c, Pub. 


Enamelist, 2100 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, 0. (M) Technical 
or semi-technical articles dealing with porcelain enamel, 
and stove manufacturing processes; success stories. R. C. 
Harmon, Asso. Ed. 1% to 4 or 5c, photos, $2 up, Acc, 

Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi- 
technical articles on excavation by power shovel, drag- 
line dredge, clam shell, excavating contracts, open pit 
mining, quarry, drainage, etc., 500 to 2000. Arno'd 
Andrews. $4 column., Pub. Query. 


Feed Bag, The, 86 Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M) In- 
terviews with named feed dealers on merchandising, ad- 
vertising, etc., of feed stuffs. David K. Steenbergh, Mng. 
Ed. 1c, Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. (W-5) 
Articles on merchandising, cost accounting, general busi- 
ness practices, applicable to the feed trade. Carroll K. 
Michener. Ic up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Florists’ Exchange, 438 W. 37th St., New York. (W) 
Has regular news correspondents in principal cities. 
Occasionally buys features. E. L. D. Seymour, Asso. Ed. 
up, Pub. 

Food Profits, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
trated hotel restaurant operation articles, short “short- 
cut” items, human-interest articles, confessions with con- 
structive slant 1500. Ray Fling. 1c up, Acc. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, Montgomery Bldg., Mil- 
heyy 84 (M-25) Ford trade articles. H. James Larkin. 
le, Acc. 


Ford Dealers News, 117 W. 61st St., New York. Ford 
trade articles. C. C. Pearsall, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 


Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-30) 
Illustrated articles on practical methods, furniture and 
department stores in advertising, displaying, selling fur- 
niture, rugs, draperies, radio, stoves, refrigerators, bed- 
ding, gift goods, credit and collection methods, account- 
ing systems, 500 to 1500; interviews and important news. 

A. Gary. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Furniture Index, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(M) Articles on furniture merchandising. V. M. McCon- 
nell. Good rates, Acc. Query. 


Furniture Manufacturer, 200 N. Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Manufacturer and factory superintendent 
stories of wholesale selling or some phase of factory pro- 
duction 500 to 1500. A. C. Saunders. 1c, photos $1 up, Pub. 


Furniture Merchandising, Charlotte, N. C. (M-30) Re- 
tail furniture selling stories, well illustrated. Milton L. 
Sampson. 1 to 3c, Pub., except on special arrangement. 


Furniture Record and Journal, 200 N. Division St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (M-30) Experience stories of furni- 
ture merchandising, advertising successes, with facts 
endorsed by stores interviewed; stories on successful fur- 
niture and house furnishings departments 1000 to 
K. C. Clapp. 1c, photos $2.50 to $5, Pub. 

Gas Age-Record, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (W) Articles 
and news of gas companies; interviews with public utility 
heads. H. W. Springborn. 1c, Pub. 


General Building Contractor, 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
(M-25) Material on assignment only, mostly by stall. 
Story-telling pictures of construction projects. Theodore 
A. Crane, Ed.; P. A. Stone, Mng. Ed. Ind., Pub. 


Giftwares, 260 5th Ave., New York. (M) Illustrated 
articles on operating gift and art shops 500 to 1200. Lucile 
O’Naughlin. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles 100 to 200 for hardware dealers; SU 
morous verse, jokes, epigrams, pertaining to the trade. 
Ralph F. Linder. 2c, jokes $2, Acc. 
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Hide and Leather, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Technical tannery articles 1000 to 10,000. Watterson 
Stealey. 1c, Pub. 

Hotel Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) 
Hotel operation articles, business building ideas, 100 to 
1500. J. S. Warren. 1c, Acc. 

Hotels and Resorts, 5 S. Wabash St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Practical hotel operation articles 1500. C. A. McBride. 
%4 to Ic, photos $2, Pub. 

Hotel World-Review, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (W) 
Newspaper of hotel industry; monthly feature edition. 
A. M. Adams. Low rates. 

House Furnishing Review, 30 Church St., New York. 
(M-15) Merchandising articles 1000, biographies of house 
furnishing buyers with photos 300, fact items. S. P. Hor- 
ton, Asso. Ed. 1c, biographies $7.50, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 


Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-10) II- 
lustrated business-building articles for ice cream plants 
750 to 2000. W. H. Hooker. %c to Hc, photos 50c to $1, 
Acc. 

Ice Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. 
(M-25) Methods articles of interest to ice-cream manu- 
facturers and employees. Edward Thom. “%c up, Pub. 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Convention reports (on order); articles on man- 
agement, manufacturing, distribution and sales activities 
of specific wholesale ice cream companies 500 to 2000. 
Harry W. Huey. 1c, Pub. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Ice making, cold storage, refrigeration articles and news. 
J. F. Nickerson. Ind., Pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, 626 Prov. Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. (M-20) Articles on operation of industrial retail 
stores, displays, arrangement 1000 to 1500. Hull Bronson. 
Ic, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Inland Printer, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, and manage- 
ment problems of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. $10 
page up, Pub. 

Institutional Jobber, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M) 
Experience articles on selling to hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, clubs, schools 100 to 1500, fact items, photes. 
Gene Van Guilder. 1c up, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-30) Illustrated articles on shop layouts, unusual 
methods, etc., 1500 to 2000. Charles A. Greig. 1c, $1 per 
illustration, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular, 239 W. 39th St., New York. (M-25) 
Storekeeping, merchandising articles for retail jewelers, 
important news of jewelry trade. T. Edgar Willson. 1 
to 2c, Pub. 

Jewelry Trade News, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (W) 
News of the trade, and association reports. F. C. Emmer- 
ling. %e up, Ace. 

Jobber Topics, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Stories 
about successful automotive jobbers and methods, short 
inspirational poems, jokes. Ken Cloud. Approx. 1%c. 
photos $3, Pub. 


Keystone, The, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (M) Jewelry 
store management and merchandising articles 1000 to 
30; news of jewelry trade. H. P. Bridge, Jr. 1 to 2c, 
news 30c inch, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 


Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. (M) News 
and features of laundry industry. Regular correspondents. 
J. M. Thacker. 4c, Pub. 

Laundryman’s Guide, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Altanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, produc- 
tion, selling, management, delivery fleets, maintenance, 
layout of production line, etc. in modern steam laun- 
dries 750 to 1800, general news items 50 to 400. H. S 
Hudson, Ed.; W. B. Savell, Mng. Ed. % to Ic, Pub. 

Linens and Handkerchiefs, 114 E. 32d St., New York. 
(M) Articles on linen and handkerchief displays, mer- 
chandising, interviews with buyers, news of market, in- 
ventions. G. K. Dahl. 1c, photos $1.50 to $3, Pub. 


Magazine. of Light, The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
(M-20) Articles on unique lighting installations involv- 
ng incandescent lamps. J. L. Tugman. 1c, Acc. 
Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence, R, I. (W-5) Material staff-prepared or obtained 
through special arrangement. W. Louis Frost. %4c, Pub. 
Materials Handling & Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave., 
a. York. (M-30) Practical, not theoretical, articles on 
elicient and economical systems of handling materials 
mechanically, either in production or physical distribu- 
tion operations. John A. Cronin. Ind., generally Pub. 
Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) 
: Tactical merchandising articles of trade. No grocery 
interviews. Guy Pulley. 1c, Pub. 
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Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Articles on sales plans, advertising displays and develop- 
ments related to ice-using equipment. J. F. Nickerson. 
4c to 1c, Acc. 

Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) 
Articles on metal. work. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 

Milk Dealer, The, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Problems related to preparing milk for distribution, sell- 
ing and delivering. Edward Thom. '%4c, Pub. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Millinery trade miscellany. Charles Steinecke, Jr. 
YZ to Ic, photos $2, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 1181 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Trade miscellany. David Manley. Ic, photos $3, Pub. 

Mortuary Management, 1095 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M) Articles on successful morticians and their methods. 
Fred Witman, % to 2c, Acc. 

Motor Boat, 521 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on boat and engine selling and manufacturing methods 
800 to 1000, short kinks, news items of builders and deal- 
ers. Gerald T. White. $10 page, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 1697 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. Yc up, Pub. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M-50) Features of interest to the soft-drink bottling 
trade. W. B. Kellér, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Butter Journal, Sth and Cherry Sts., Mil- 
waukee. (M) Articles on manufacture and distribution 
of butter. Edward Thom. Yc, Pub. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, 504 Bona Allen Bldg, 
Atlanta, Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles business- 
building methods for bottled soft drink plants 750 to 2000; 
news items 50 to 100. W. B. Savell. %c to 1c, photos 50c 
to $1, Acc. 

National Cheese Journal, 5th and Cherry Sts., Mil- 
waukee. (M) Articles on manufacture and distribution 
of cheese. Edward Thom. %c, Pub. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 521 Sth Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Success stories, technical, salesmanship articles. 
Roy C. Denney. Fair rates, Pub. 

National Jeweler, 536 Ss» Clark St., Chicago. (M) Lim- 
ited market, material on strictly merchandising subjects 
250 to 500. Francis R. Bentley. % to Ic, Acc. 

National Lumberman, 249 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-10) Industry news and brief merchandising articles 
under 300. Ralph McQuinn. 1c up, photos $2, Pub. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, 824 Hearst Bldg., Chi- 
cago. (M) Actual interviews with lumber dealers, stress- 
ing specialty departments, and lumber retail stores; 
fillers and shorts. Lyman M. Forbes. 1c, Pub. 

Northwestern Confectioner, 707 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee. (M-20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, 
manufacturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. B. Kluck. ec, 
Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Technical articles on flour milling industry, em- 
phasis on merchandising. Query first. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, Mng. Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Nugent’s, 239 W. 39th St., New York. High-class arti- 
cles on women’s specialty shops. Small market. 1'%c, 
photos $2.50, Pub. 


Office Appliances, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 
Articles on selling office equipment. H. W. Martin, Asst. 
Ed. 30c inch, Pub. 


Optometric Weekly, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Opto- 
metric trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 


Pacific Drug Review, 35 N. 9th St., Portland, Ore. 
(M-25) Articles on drug merchandising, window and 
inside display, advertising. F. C. Felter. Low rates, Pub. 


Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 N. Ninth St., Portland, 
Ore. (M) Trade-building articles for retail confectioners 
and soda-fountain owners 500 to 2000. F. C. Felter. $5 
page, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) 
Items of interest to transportation, railways, motor 
trucks,* warehouses, on packing, handling, distribution, 
loss and damage in shipping, etc., 1000 to 2500. C. M. 
Bonnell, Jr. %4 to 1c, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 


Petroleum Age & Super Service Station, 500 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. (M) Articles on handling and distri- 
bution of petroleum products, successful service stations, 
etc. 25c inch, Pub. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, 913 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from 
ee of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. 1c up, 

cc. 
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Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Illustrated merchandising articles on gift and pic- 
ture shops. C. Larkin. About %c, Pub. 


Plumbers’ and Heating Contractors’ Trade Journal, 239 
W. 30th St., New York. (2-M) Merchandising features 
showing how plumbers sell more goods, 500 to 800, photos, 
hobbies of plumbing or eg contractors with photos 
300 to 500. Prefers query. R. G. Bookhout. Good rates, Acc. 

Power, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. (W-15) Tech- 
nical articles on power generation up to 3000, by engineers 
or power executives. E. C. Hutchinson. Ind., Acc. 


Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (2M-15) Articles on power plant operation, ap- 
pliances and use 500 to 1500. Arthur L. Rice. 34c, Pub. 


Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (Bi-W-25) Printing 
plant and sales management articles up to 2000, trade 
news of employing printers in plants. Charles C. Walden, 
Jr., Ed.; Ernest F. Trotter, Mng. Ed. 27 to 40c per inch, 
photos % space rates, Pub. 


Printing Industry, The, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) —— printing articles 750 to 3000. B. F. Chittick. 
to 2c, Pub. 


Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Illustrated idea articles 100 to 200, grocery trade articles 
nag Pd 1500, photos, trade jokes. Ralph F. Linder. 1c to 
c, Acc. 


Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on publishing, book selling, sales promotion, etc. 
Frederic G. Melcher. 1c, Pub. 


Radio-Music Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Features on merchandising of radios by radio and music 
dealers 1000. V. E. Moynahan. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 
al | —_— shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 50c 
inch, Pub. 


Refrigeration, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) Name 
and fact stories on ice refrigeration and merchandising 
of ice. Hal Reynolds. $4 column, Pub. 


Restaurant Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-25) Restaurant operation articles 100 to 1500; bio- 
graphical sketches, human-interest articles, confessions 
with constructive slant up to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c, Acc. 


Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M-15) Illustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
2000, series, editorials 50 to 500, window display photos, 
advertising samples. E. N. Hayes. Ind., Acc. 


Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. 
(M) Short fact items on furniture merchandising. Feature 
articles on assignment only. K. A. Ford. 1%c, Pub. 


Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philedelphia. (M-15) 
Articles on various phases of retailing—advertising, de- 
livery, credits, salesmanship, etc., 1500 to 2000. Special at- 
tention to home furnishings. William Nelson Taft. Ic to 
1%4c, photos $3, Acc. 


Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (W-15) 


Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists 
500 to 1500. H. B. Patrey. Yc, Pub. 


Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2-M) 
Articles on cement, lime, gypsum, quarries, sand and 
gravel plant operations, etc. N. C. Rockwood. Inc. 


Sanitary and Heating Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York. 
(M-25) Well-illustrated merchandising articles. Clyde Jen- 
nings. 1c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Seed Trade News, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
(W) Seed news only. N. C. Helms. %c, Pub. 

Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (2M) Arti- 
cles on growing and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald. 
Y4c, Pub. 

Service Station News, 369 Pine St., San Francisco. (M) 
Western articles on service station operation. Buys little 


except from regular correspondents. R. H. Argubright. 
\%c, photos $1 up, Pub. 
Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (M-15) 


Technical articles on shoe manufacturing, news items of 
factories. E. E. Cote. Ic, news %c, Pub. 


Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 500 to 1500, 
verse on shoe repairing 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
50 to 100, jokes. A. V. Fingulin. %4c to 1%c, Pub. 


Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York. (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda 
fountains and soda lunches. John R. Ward. Ic, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


Southern Funeral Director, 502 Walton Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians, 
Hal Reynolds. $8 page, Pub. 


Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 
(2M-15) Illustrated articles on management and mer. 
chandising methods in southern hardware stores. Ic up, 
Pub. 


Southwestern Bottler, 429 Milam Bldg., San Antonio, 
Texas. (M-10) Practical merchandising articles based 
on interviews with specific bottlers in New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Arkansas. Ruel McDaniel. 4c up, 
Pub. 


Southwestern Jewelers’ Forum, 812 Wholesale Merchants 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Interviews with successful re. 
tail jewelers in southwestern states. Joe Buckingham, 
YZ to Ic, Pub. 


Southwestern Retailer, Wholesale Merchants’ Bildg., 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, interviews with successful 
retail dealers of Southwest. Joe Buckingham. Yc to 1c, 
Pub. 


Spice Mill, The, 103 Water St., New York. (M-35) News 
from tea, coffee, and spice centers. Limited market for 
brief articles. B. F. Simmons. %c to 1c, Pub. 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 


Mo. Illustrated reviews om merchandising, store 
arrangement, news. C. T. Felker. Yc up, Pub. 
Sporting Goods Journal, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


(M) Specific feature articles describing successful mer- 
chandising plans; photos. Ames A. Castle. Y%c up, Pub. 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial Square, 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Short illustrated articles, trade 
miscellany. J. N. Wheeler. Fair rates, Pub. 


Successful Dry Cleaning & Dyeing, 105 S. 9th St., St. 
Louis. (M) Technical and merchandising articles of in- 
terest to cleaners and dyers. W. H. Kerr. 1c, Pub. 


Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Merchandising and servicing articles on tire retailers 
and service station operators 1500 to 2000. Jerome T 
Shaw. %4 to lc, news items 25c inch, fillers 4c, photos 
$3, Pub. 


Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Verified interviews with buyers or higher executives con- 
cerning toiletries merchandising in cities 25,000 or over, 
Photos. Only unusual merchandising considered. Keep 
under 1200. Clyde B. Davis. 1c, Ace. 


Warm Air Heating, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis. (M) 
Articles on use of standard equipment of well-known 
manufacturers of furnaces, also, air conditioning equip- 
ment, control and temperature regulators. Paul L. Reed. 
Ic, Pub. 


Wayside Salesman, Waverly Pub. Co., Waverly, Ia. (M) 
Illustrated business-building articles on and for wayside 
inns, barbecue stands, tourist camps, roadside refresh- 
ment stands, ete., largely from Middle West. Frank 
Gruber. 1c, photos 75c to $1.50, Acc. 


Western Barber and Beauty Shop, 312 E. 12th St., Los 
Angeles. (M) Methods articles concerning Pacific Coast 
barbers and beauty shop operators. Michael J. Phillips. 
up, Pub. 


Western Confectioner, 57 Post St., San Francisco. (M- 
35) News and features of Western candy, ice cream, 
fountain trade. Russell B. Tripp. Fair rates, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 


Western Florist, 312 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. (W) 
News and features of successful florists. M. J. Phillips. 
up. 


Western Wood Worker, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
(M) Articles on wood-working plant operations, illus- 
trated interviews, Western locale, 1000. Nard Jones. 
to Ic, Pub. 


Wholesale Druggist, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Concrete drug business articles. Jerry McQuade. Ic up, 
Pub. 


Window Shade and Drapery Journal, 22 E. 12th ver 
Cincinnati. (M) Articles on all phases of shade_an 
drapery business, interviews, news items, photos. 
Harris. % to 2c, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio. (2-M-15) News ~ 
cles on retail lumber and building supply dealers, base 
on specific interviews. Findley M. Torrence. $10 page 
including art., Pub. 

Wood Working Industries, 4th St. at Clinton, — 
town, N. Y. (M) Technical wood-working managemen 
and production articles. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 
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LIST D 
Juvenile and Young Peoples’ Publications 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 to 5000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000, fact articles dealing with older boy inter- 
ests 50 to 4000, one-act plays, short poems. George F. 
Pierrot. 2c up, photos $2, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action short-sto- 
ries 3500 to 4500. Miss Margaret Mochrie. Ic up, Acc. 


American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. Fifth St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of adventure, modern 
newspaper carrier boy heroes 1600 to 2500. Bradley Wel- 
fare. Ye, Acc. 


Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W) Boys and 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 2000; serials, 
verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. Johnson. 1/3c, Acc. 


Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (M) Ages 9 to 15. Character 
and educational articles 500 to 1500, wholesome short- 
stories 1000 to 2000, serials 5 to 15 chapters, editorials 250 
to 500, verse 2 to 6 stanzas, fact items, fillers. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $2.50 M, photos 25c to $1, Pub. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Ages 14 to 18. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 30,000, 
verse, articles up to 2000. James E. West. 2c up, Acc. 


Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 6 to 8 
chapters 2200 each, scientific, success articles up to 300, 
occupation articles 150 to 1100, successful boys, curiosity, 
scientific news items, miscellany. D. C. Cook, Jr. %c up, 
verse 10c line, Acc. 


Challenge, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 17 years up. 
Adventure, achievement short-stories 1500 to 2500, serials 
2 to 12 chapters 2000 each: descriptive, biographical, travel 
articles up to 2000; verse. Hight C. Moore; Noble Van 
Ness. %4c, verse $1 to $2.50, Acc. 

Child Life, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Short-stories, miscellany 
up to 1800. Marjorie Barrows, Y%c to ic, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Children’s Hour, The, 470 Stuart St., Boston. Chil- 
dren’s articles, short-stories, drawings, puzzles, music, 
etc. Rose Saffron. Y%c up, Pub. 


Children’s Playtime, The, Insurance Center Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. (M-25) Educational short-stories 1500. E. F. 
Schueren. 1!4c, Acc. 


Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Teen ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short-stories 
with Christian teaching and uplift 2000 to 2200; fillers, 
nature, fact, how-to-make-it articles 300 to 1000. Bible 
puzzles. Charles G. Trumbull; John W. [Tane, Asso. $10 
a story, fillers $4, puzzles $1 to $2, Acc. 


Classmate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Young People 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 
stories 2500 to 3500, serials 30,000 to 40,000, illustrated ar- 
ticles 1000 to 2500, fact items 200 to 1000, verse. A. D. 
Moore. Fillers %4c up, fiction 1c up, verse $5 to $10, Acc. 
Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Chil- 
dren 5 to 8. Short-stories 900 to 1000, short articles, edi- 
torials 250 to 300, verse up to 12 lines. No fairy stories. 
David C. Cook, Jr. Ye up, Acc. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Articles 
on youth’s activities 1000 to 1200, religious essays 1000, 
short-stories 1200 to 1500, verse up to 20 lines. W. E. J. 
Gratz. Ye to le, verse 15¢c line, photos $3 to $5, Acc. 


Every Child’s Magazine, 108 N. 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
(M) Boys and girls about 12. Short-stories 2000; travel 
. Few fairy stories. Grace Sorenson. Low rates, 


Everygirl’s, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. (M- 
15) For teen-age girls. Short-stories 2000, serials 12.000 
'0 15,000; out-of-door, sport, camp craft, household, sew- 
Ng, craft, etiquette articles: foreign girl stories or arti- 
cles. Martha K. Sironen. Zc, photos $3, Acc. 


worward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Vitherspoon Bildg., Philadelphia. (W) Young people, 
Pg “school age up. Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 5 
0 8 chapters, illustrated articles 700 to 1000, fillers 150 to 


) miscellany. Dr. John T. Faris. 4c for articles, $15 up 
or stories, Acc. 


Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 
to 2500; serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 
per story, poems 50c to $2, Acc. 


Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, teen ages. Moral 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, general- 
interest articles 1500 to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Girls 12 to 18. Out-of-door short- 
—_— 1800 to 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, 

ce. 


Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 
to 10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Erma R. Bishop. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 


Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 2 to 8 
chapters 2200 each, illustrated occupation articles 150 to 
800. Inspiration and information material 100 to 300. 
David C. Cook, Jr. Yc up, verse 10 line, photos $1.50 to 
$3, Acc. 

Girl’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. Wholesome action 
short-stories 2500, serials 4 to 6 chapters, Informative 
articles 200 to 800. %c, Acc. 


Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 17. Short-stories 2000 
to 3000, serials 4 to 10 chapters, miscellany. “4c up, Acc. 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 819 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 2500 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 


Intermediate Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. holesome stories 
for young people, boy and girl characters. Short-stories 
2000 to 3600, serials 6 to 12 chapters not over 2000 each; 
descriptive, travel, biographical, practical articles up to 

; verse. Noble Van Ness; Novella Dillard Preston. 
4c, poems $1 to $2.50, Acc. 


John Martin’s Book, 300 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Children up to 12. Informative articles up to 2000, little 
tot short-stories 1000 to 1200, short stories of fact, re- 
mance, fancy for older children up to 2000; serials, boy 
and girl appeal, 6 chapters of 2500; short and narrative 
verse, craft articles, continuity jokes. John Martin; Helen 
Waldo, assistant. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 


Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (W-5) Short-stories 1500 to 2500; very few serials; 
short articles on children’s subjects, curious facts, illus- 
trated arts, 600. Stanley B. Vandersall. %4c, Acc. 


Junior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘‘how-to-make” articles, 
miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 1c, Pub. 


Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12; short- 
stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 chapters, short mis- 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. 4c, Acc. 


Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 
verse. 1/3c, Acc. 

Junior Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., N, Nashville, Tenn. 
(W-5) Girls and boys 9 to 12. Short-stories, biographica!, 
historical, scientific, discovery articles 1500. Serials 2 to 
10 chapters. Novilla Dillard Preston. 1%4 to 3c, Acc. 


Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 500 to 3000, 
serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, informa- 
tive articles 200 to 600, jokes, skits; anecdotes. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 


Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
9 : 2500, serials, miscellany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per 

, Ace. 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., Man- 
istee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories up to 
500, short verse; articles on child training up to 1500; 
games, instructive playlets. Grace C. Dow. $1 to $5 per 
article, verse 25c to $1, Acc. 


Little Learner, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children 2 to 5. Short-stories 600 to 800, articles 100 to 
300, verse up to 12 lines. David C. Cook, Jr. %c up, Ace. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
— St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 9 to 14. Low rates, 

cc. 
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Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Illus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, 
serials 6 to 12 chapters. Fajr rates, Acc. 


Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Deacon St., Boston. 
W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, verse. 
air rates, Acc. 


Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl. 
(W) ag and girls, medium ages. Adventure stories 500 
to 700. Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chi- 
cago. % to Yc, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials dealing with character development. 
Miss Clarabel Williams. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Boston. (M-10) 
Boys’ interests. Aviation, sport, adventure, humorous, 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, articles 1000 
to 1500. Clayton H. Ernst. Up to Ic, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. 
J. W. Owen. Up to Yc, Acc. 

Picture Story Paper, 150 Sth Ave., New York. Children 
4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 34c to Ic, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
400 to 800, verse. $3 to $4 per M up, verse S50c stanza, 
Acc. 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 each, 
illustrated articles 800 to 1000. Dr. John T. Faris. Articles 
2/5c up, stories $12 up, photos 50c to $2, Acc. 

Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Juve- 
nile short-stories 1000 to 2500, poems. R. Mueller. 1 
to 3c, verse 25c line, Pub. 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-2) Girls 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, 
serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, miscellany. Wilma K. 
McFarland. Fair rates, Acc. 


Queen’s Gardens, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 12 to 15. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3000, serials 6 to 8 chapters 2500 
each; illustrated travel and nature articles 800 to 1000. 
John T. Faris. Articles 2/5c to Yc, stories $12 up, 

cc. 

Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway, 
New York. (M-Free) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, animal, 
boy-interest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany. Miss 
L. F. Roth. %c, Acc. 


St. Nicholas, 55 W. 42d St., New York. (M-35) Boys 
and girls, age 14. Adventure, animal, historical, humor- 
ous, home life short-stories 3000 to 5000; verse. May 
Lamberton Becker. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Pub., 420 Witherspoon 
Bidg., Philadelphia. Primary children. Character-building 
short-stories 500 to 800, verse. %c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 
1000, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. 
$4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 9 and parents. 
Short-stories 300 to 600, articles 100 to 300, verse. Mrs. 
Ruth Taylor. %c, Acc. 

Story World, Am. [Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little children. Short-stories 
300 to 600; verse. Yc, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin. 
cinnati. (W-2) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 3000, serials of 
character development 20,000 to 30,000, articles 1200, edj. 
torials 800 to 1200, verse 8 to 36 lines, fact items, fillers 
200 to 500. Alfred D. Moore. Articles Yc up, fiction Ie up 
verse $2.50 up, photos $1 to $3.50, Acc. , 

Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls 10 to 17. Short-stories 20) 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 1800; miscellany, 
Yc up, Acc. 

Watchword, The, United Drethren Pub. House, Day. 
ton, O. (W) Short-stories, serials, for young people, mis. 
cellany. E. E. Harris. 1/5c, Acc. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) Children 6 to 12. Up. 
lifting short-stories 800 to 2500, serials 2500 to 8000, verse, 
puzzles. Jane Palmer. Up to 2c, verse up to 25c line, Acc. 

Wellspring, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 

What to Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials under 
6 chapters 2500 each, articles, editorials up to 800. Helen 
Miller Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

World Friends, M. E. Church South, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (M-5) Children 9 to 12. Brief short- 
stories 550 to 2100, missionary poems. Estelle Haskin. 
Yc, Acc. 

Young Churchman, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (W-5) Material for boys and girls 10 to 15. 
Pearl H. Campbell. Moderate rates, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanson, Ill. 
(M-3) Children’s paper of . T. U. Temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, character-building articles and short- 
stories up to 1500; puzzles. Katherine P. Crane. Moderate 
rates, Pub. No payment for verse. 

Young Israel, 11 W. 42d St., New York. (M-10) Chil- 
dren under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 
1200 to 1500, verse. Elsa Weihl. Under Ic, verse $5, Acc. 

Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 years up. Short-stories 2000 to 
— serials, articles, miscellany. Owen C. Brown, ‘4c, 

ce. 

Young People’s Friend, Gospel Trumpet Co., 5th and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Educational articles, 
essays 1000 to 1500, short-stories 1200 to 2500, serials 5 to 
15 chapters, editorials, verse 3 to 8 stanzas. L. Helen 
Percy. $2 to $3 per M, verse 5c line, Pub. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Teen ages. Feature and inspirational articles under 
1500, short-stories up to 3000, serials 13,000. $4 to $5 per 
M., Ace. 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) Ages 17 to 25. Short-stories 3000, serials up to 
8 chapters, short illustrated articles, miscellany. Helen 
Miller Stanley. $5 per M up, Acc. 

Youth, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) For youthful persons of all ages. 
Solution of problems from standpoint of Christ teachings. 
Short-stories 1500 to 3500, articles 500 to 1500, poetry 4 to 
16 lines. Ernest C. Wilson. 1 to 3c, verse 25c line up, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and girls, high-school ages 
Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1c, 

ce. 

Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Boys, teen ages. Short-stories up 
to 2500, serials 4 to 8 chapters 2500 each, articles 100 to 
1000, editorials up to 500, fact items 50 to 100. Owen C. 
Brown. Y%c, photos 25c up, Acc. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 

etc., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 

1912, of The Author & Journalist, Published Monthly 
at Denver, Colorado, for April 1, 1931. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Willard KE, Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the editor of The Author & Journalist, and that the fol- 
towing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ewnersttip, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That 
the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, The Author & Journalist 
Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Editor, Willard E. Hawkins, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, John T. 
Bartlett, Boulder, Colo.. 2. That the owner is: The Author & 
Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Willard KE. Hawkins, 
Denver, Colo,; John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo.; Queenabelle S. 
Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Margaret A. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. 3. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and the security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two para 
graphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the ks of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or Jp 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 

of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea 
son to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April 
1931, LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 11, 1933. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative Sources 


Short Stories, West and Star Magazine, of the 
Doubleday-Doran Group, Garden City, New York, 
send the following policy report, signed by Roy 
de S. Horn, editor: “In writing for all three of 
our magazines keep in mind that the handiest 
lengths for us are: complete novels, around 20,000 
to 25,000 words; short novelettes, around 10,000 
words; short-stories, 6000 words or under. Two-, 
three- and four-part serials that break around 
15,000 words average per installment, with the 
first installment perhaps 2000 or 3000) words 
longer and the last installment accordingly less, are 
the handiest lengths for us for serials. An excep- 
tion can be made in the case of serials which are 
intended for book publication also, in which case, 
of course, book requirements demand around 70,- 
000 or 80,000 words. These are the hanidicst 
lengths. We still hold to our policy of trying 
to buy the very best stories regardless of what 
length they may prove to be. But the plain fact 
of the matter is that due to the technical require- 
ments of printing, we will probably use six stories 
of the handier lengths to one of the unhandy 
length. So when you shoot at our favorite length, 
you shoot at a target just about six times as big. 
Short Stories particularly wants novels and novel- 
ettes and short-stories of stirring adventure set all 
over the world—Orient, South Seas, Alaska, 
Canadian Mounted Police, lumberjacks, miners, 
steel workers, automobile racing, bridge building— 
stories set anywhere and about anything just so 
long as they are good stories of stirring adventure 
for men readers. And we do not mind a reasonable 
amount of woman interest in any story submitted 
to any of the three magazines. Our requirements 
for West are the same, except that the story 
should be located in some part of the American 
West—and that means on a line drawn from 
the Mississippi Valley and extending from the 
equator to the north pole, diverging sufficiently to 
the east to take in the logging districts of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and the whole Hudson Bay 
country. For Star we want adventure stories 
generally, but with as strong a mystery as can be 
worked into the plot in addition.” 

War Stories, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, of 
the Dell group, is now edited by A. H. Bittner, 
recently with the Munsey organization as editor 
of Argosy. 

Hollywood Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is a new bi-monthly magazine of the Dell 
Publishing Company, using short-stories, novel- 
ettes, and feature articles of Hollywood back- 
ground. An editorial announcement states that 
the magazine will give “the tears and the laugh- 
ter of the people who work in the motion-picture 
capital of America—not mimes and actors, but 
real, human, flesh-and-blood characters on the 
stage of life.” Rates, it is presumed, will be on 
a par with rates paid by the other Dell maga- 
zines, 1 cent a word or better on acceptance. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Minneapolis-Moline Power  Implemen 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., John Ransom of 
the advertising department, writes: “We are in 
the market for some short-stories or ‘yarns’ of 
1000 to 1200 words or less; also short yarns of 
only 400 or 500 words of the proper type. These 
are for use in a magazine to be mailed out to 
farmers throughout most of the United States 
and should be of general interest for the average 
farm family.” Rates to be paid are not stated, 
Writers are requested to indicate what price they 
desire for submitted manuscripts. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to a tip from the editorial department, 
at the present time offers a better opportunity than 
ever before for the work of writers who have bee 
“hitting their stride” in smaller publications. Th’s 
is said to be due in part to a falling down in qual- 
ity on the part of several of the “big-name” writ- 
ers. Light articles of from 3000 to 5000 words, 
such as those of Ludley Johnson, “Sugar and 
Cornbread,” or “Here We Go A-Nutting,” are de- 
sired; also short humorous anecdotes for the Post 
Scripts department. Fiction must no longer run 
over 7500 words in length; shorter stories are 
preferred. The article limit is 6000 words. It is 
understood that the Outdoor and Getting-on-in- 
the-World departments are at present over- 
stocked. 

live Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, John Burr, editor, recently informed a con- 
tributor that a combination of mystery and ro- 
mance will make a more acceptable story for its 
purpose than either type aloné. This magazine 
uses novelettes of 25,000 words, paying rates oi 
2 cents a word up, on acceptance 


In addition to two new magazines announced 
last month for early publication by the Clayton 
Publishing Company, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, a third magazine, to be entitled Jungle 
Stories, is now under preparation. This maga- 
zine will use adventure stories in strange foreigt 
settings. Of the other two magazines one is to 
be entitled Soldiers of Fortune. It will use swash- 
buckling historical stories, principally in  novel- 
ette lengths, around 35,000 words, with some 
short-stories. The other is to be entitled Strange 
Stories, and is to use weird, occult, supernatural. 
and ghost stories. The usual Clayton rates 0i 
around 2 cents a word on acceptance are to be 
paid. 


Ballyhoo is the title that probably will be give! 
to a new humorous magazine to be launched by 
the Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. It will be edited by Norman Ar 
thony, formerly editor of Life and of Judge. The 
magazine will use material somewhat similar 
these two magazines and The New Yorker. 


Shadow, 79 Seventh “Avenue, New York, is 4 
new magazine to be launched shortly by Street 
& Smith and edited by Lon Murray. It will be 
a quarterly, devoted to mystery novels, of about 
35,000 words, and short-stories. Payment for ma 
terial will be at about 1 cent a word on accept 
ance. 
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June, 1931 
THE AUTHOR& SEND IT FIRST SECTION Approved Buyers 
JOURNALIST’S oe of Manuscripts 


Advertisers in this department require literary material in quantities, 
~£=| want the best offerings first, and are using paid space to secure them. 
Give these magazines consideration when you have manuscripts to offer. 


HAROLD HERSEY 


Announces the moving of his editorial offices to 570 7th Ave- 
nue, New York City, and the addition of Ghost Stories to 
Dan Wheeler is editor of Ghost 


his string of periodicals. 


Stories, assisted by Mr. Horner. 
looking over material and tells me that he will be pleased 
to have you get in touch with him through our office and find 
out just what he wants before you submit anything. 


We need a few flying novels for Zoom and interesting yarns 
for our two magazines Speakeasy Stories and Miracle, Science 
Material to be read promptly now 
that Harold Hersey is back at his desk. : 


and Fantasy Stories. 


Goop Story MAGAZINE CoMPANY, INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


He is most interested in 


Free Book Publication 
c $300 in Cash Prizes for Poems 
Prizes for Beginners 
Full information for self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, published monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a 
copy. SIGNS AND MARKERS, “Road Information for 
Hitch-hikers Along the Literary Highway,” including 
50 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1 postpaid. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 


702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


RADIO PLAYS WANTED 
We would like to examine radio plays running fif- 
teen and thirty minutes. Our preference is for 
Straight drama, with strong realism and human- 
interest content. Pre-broadcasted material and work 
ot experienced radio writers only meet our needs. 
ases Pay royalty. 


RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE 
3806 Beverly Boulevard Los Angeles 


THE WRiITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 


SLASH YOUR OVERHEAD 


Buy good material at reasonable prices. Envelopes 

for mss. folded twice—100 (both sizes) $1.00. For flat 

mailing, 50, both sizes, $1.40. They’re all heavy 

kraft. Paper, 500 sheets medium weight, $1.10; 

heavier weight, $1.60. Scale, 50c. We pay postage. 
SUPPLY STATIONER 

4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Note: Add 5c for CHECKS AND DOUBLE CHECKS, 


a great book for writers, just out, and we'll send the 
seale free on request. 


If you are tired of groping for words 
Free that accurately express your thoughts 
“ write for a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJX 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
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Abbott's Monthly, 3435 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
Lucius C. Harper, editor, announces that here- 
after payment for all material will be made on the 
15th of each month after date of publication. 
However, the magazine will hereafter buy mate- 
rial only through literary agents. Presumably 
this rule will be waived on special occasions, but 
we would advise intending contributors to send a 
preliminary letter stating their experience and 
qualifications, and to submit work only on invita- 
tion. The magazine is issued for Negro readers. 


Real Detective Magazine is the new title of 
Edwin Baird’s Real Detective Tales and Mystery 
Stories, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. The 
magazine now uses no fiction, being devoted to 
sensational fact stories on crime, criminals, gang- 
sters, police methods, etc. Payment is usually at 
rates of about 1% cents a word, $3 for photos, 
on acceptance. 


Pep Stories and Spicy Stories, published by the 
Ramer Reviews, 305 E. Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, write that they are in the immediate mar- 
ket for short-stories of from 2000 to 2800 words, 
novelettes not exceeding 3000 words, and three- 
part serials with 3000 words in each installment. 
“The stories are to be of the snappy, censorable 
type. By that we mean that they must be peppy, 
humorous, and lively, without going into too 
great detail along forbidden lines. Serials must 
have a synopsis between each installment.” Pay- 
ment is promised at 1 cent a word on publication. 


Asia, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, is now 
buying no fiction. The magazine pays fair rates 
before publication, not on acceptance, as previously 
listed. 

Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, is interested in no unsolicited material ex- 
cept one- or two-verse humorous bits for its 
“Hits, Quips and Slips” department, writes Harold 
P. Brown, managing editor. Payment for these 
is at from $1 to $5 per contribution, on publication. 

Script, 800 N. Sixth Street, Kansas City, Kans., 
is anounced as a new magazine to be published 
within a few weeks. Reuben Holmes, editor, 
writes: “The magazine will use material of the 
short-short variety, and while no definite type will 
be emphasized, the editors are anxious to secure 
stories that are written away from the established 
mechanics of fiction. It will be necessary to main- 
tain a rather low scale of rates for the present, 
but contributors may be sure of immediate reading 
and report, safe return of manuscripts, and prompt 
payment on publication.” 

The Chatelaine, 143 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont., has recently raised its rates to lc a word 
and up, payment on acceptance, according to Byrne 
Hope Sanders, editor. It uses articles of Canadian 
woman interest up to 2000 words and short-stories 
3500 to 5000 words. Also 2- to 4-part serials. 

People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Ia., 
has passed into a receivership and is not in the 
market for manuscripts. Carl C. Proper, editor 
and publisher, has been named receiver and hopes 
to effect a reorganization under which publication 
of the magazine will be continued. 


The Author & Journalist 


General Publishing Company, McComb, Ohio, 
writes that its Where-to-Go Guides were discon. 
tinued with the 1930 season. No more material 
from writers is therefore desired. 


Wisconsin Veteran, box 114, North Fon du Lac, 
Wis., official publication of the Department of 
Wyoming, Veterans of Foreign Wars, will be 
interested in articles, essays, stories and_ verse 
pertinent to the war veterans, veteran legislation, 
welfare, etc., writes Earl E. Zoch, director of 


publicity. “Babbling brook, fancy writing and 
padding not desired,” Mr. Zoch writes. “Short, 
snappy stuff will be given preference. Reports 


will be made within a week. Payment will be 
on acceptance at good rates dependant upon 
strength and to what other use the material may 
be put to by special arrangement with the author, 
The same manuscript wants apply to The Listen- 
ing Post, of which I am editor.” 

The Alpha Sigmian, 2400 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, is changing its name to Mediator, 
and is moving to 3993 S. Van Ness, Los Angeles. 
Carl H. Burrows writes: “The purpose of Media- 
tor will remain the same, to bring together em- 
ployers and physically handicapped people who 
need employment. It uses biographies, auto- 
biographies and fiction of about 1000 words. Pay- 
ment is at 1/3 cent per word, on acceptance. 


The Radio Syndicate Service, 3806 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, writes: “We are inter- 
ested in radio plays running fifteen and _ thirty 
minutes, approximately 1890 and 3600 words. Our 
preference is for straight drama, with strong 
realism and human-interest content. The theme 
and conception must introduce a plot of vivid 
appeal, characterization, genuine crisis, and dram- 
atic climax, and must possess the highest degree 
of unity both in expression and continuity. A 
brief plot synopsis should accompany manuscript 
for cataloguing records. The purpose of the com- 
pany is to lease and re-lease manuscripts to various 
radio broadcasting stations and transcription pro- 
ducers. A percentage of the profit is paid to the 
author.” It is stated that the minimum single 
royalty charge to radio stations for the shorter 
one-act playlets is $5 and the maximum charge 
$50. 

In our May issue, the Hersey magazines at 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York, were erroneously re- 
ferred to as the Magazine Publishers group. The 
Hersey magazines are, of course, issued under the 
imprint of the Good Story Magazine Company, 
Inc. They include Outlaws of the West, Gano- 
land, Racketeer Stories, Gangster Stories, Miracle 
Science and Fantasy Stories, Zoom, Murder Sto- 
ries, Speakeasy Stories, Riders of the Range, The 
Dance Magazine, and Model Airplane News. In 
addition, the company has under prenaration a new 
magazine to be entitled Courtroom Stories, de- 
voted to complete novels of a special type, which 
at present are being written to order. 

Complete Gang Novel, Myrick Building, Spring- 
field, Mass., is a newly launched magazine using 
complete crime novels, with some shorts and fillers. 
Low rates, it is understood, are paid on publica- 
tion. 
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Are You Earning While Learning? 


The literar 


assistance that will be of most benefit to you must be personal; must be adapted to your 


individual needs. I am vitally interested in every new client’s future possibilities; my compensation will 
be in proportion to the success I am able to achieve for him. And I am anxious to get him started earning 
money from his writing as soon as possible. 


Success is the result of 
systematized development to- 
ward a definite goal—grad- 
ually ‘‘working up’’ through 
the smaller magazines into 
the really paying publications. 
I am constantly selling ‘‘first 
stories’’ and developing new 
writers to the professional 
stage because my clients are 
being coached’ to produce 
types of fiction in current de- 
mand. I do_ not sell a 
‘course’, | sell stories. But 
most of all. | am interested 
in developing steady pro- 
ducers who want to get some- 
where, and in selling them 
as consistent contributors. 


If you have been achiev- 
ing a fair percentage of 
sales by freelancing direct, 
you could undoubtedly great- 
ly increase your production 
and spread your market if 
you were relieved of the bur- 
den of selling and had the 
real co-operation of an ac- 
tive New York agency, 


A Few Facts: 


During April, 1931, I placed four novels, one a first 
novel; sent my clients $3,395.75 for American and 
foreign magazine sales. Several were first sales by 
unknown writers. 

April brought numerous letters of appreciation of 
which these are typical: 

“T had to look several times at your check in order 
en myself that a story of mine had actually 
sold. 

“This never would have happened without your efforts 
back of it. I know, because the other two agents I 
tried for a year never attempted to place any of my 
manuscripts and their criticisms absolutely amounted to 
nothing. Four or five lines of emptiness. You must 
know how I appreciate your interest and helpful criti- 
cisms that you have shown towards my work from the 
very beginning.”—B. F, M. 

“You can imagine how delighted I was to get that 
check for ‘Desperate Measures.”” In a way the second 
check is as much of a thrill as the first; it seems to 
show that the first wasn’t an isolated phenomenon, but 
really meant something.’’—J. M. 


REASONABLE FEES: 


When you submit a 
manuscript for my con- 
sideration you receive: 


i. thoroughly honest 
opinion of its commercial 
value and your possibilities. 


2. Constructive suggestions 
for adapting the story to 
current market requirements. 


3. Suggestions for future 
production of material along 
lines likely to prove profit- 
able to you. 


4. he recommendation of 
your story by an_ editcrially 
recognized agency to Ameri- 
can magazines and publishers 
in the market for material 
of the type represented, 


5. After American sale I 
viace English serial and book 
rights when possible;  fre- 
quently dispose of European 
translation rights and often 
sell second serial rights. 


For considering manuscripts by new clients I charge $0.50 per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any 
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single manuscript. Special rates for lengths over 25,000 words. As soon as I sell $1,000 worth of a client’s 


material, reading charges are dropped. 


Commission of 10% on American sales, 15% on foreign sales. 


Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


155 East 42nd St. 


Literary Agent 


New York, N. Y. 


(See Ad. Page 33 for Radio-Play Department). 


RADIO—WRITER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Experienced author-director offers constructive 
criticism, thorough revision, meritorious continuities. 
Small fee. The inexperienced face a highly specialized 
work—new technique, dialogue, sound effects, peculiar 
limitations, time exactness. Request circular. 


ROBERT ALLAN WATT 
67 Prospect St. Belleville, N. J. 


MY WORK IS PROFESSIONAL 


John Wilstach, contributor to Collier’s, Adventure, 


Argosy, Popular, Top-Notch, etc., says: 


“Miss Bates typed the MS. of my new novel, ‘Under 
I highly 


Oover Man,’ just out, and lots of magazine MSS. 
recommend her work on accuracy, appearance, and she’s on 
time with her pleasing copy. Her work’s professional.” 


I am a college graduate, an experienced typist, and 


my rates are extremely reasonable. 
MINNIE L. BATES, R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


A PRICE WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Will purchase from University graduate individual 
instruction in English Composition and Creative 
Writing. Number of students limited. 


ESTELLE PATTILLO 
Authors’ Secretarial Assistant 
Verbena, Alabama 


SHORT SHORT-STORIES 
WANTED 


From 1,000 to 1,500 words. Enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope or manuscript will not be re- 
turned. Address manuscripts to Ernest J. Noyes, 
2403 Pine Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


AUTHORS’ SPECIAL 

MSS. 50c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry 1c per line. 

Special rate for books. 

MSS. Proofread. One carbon copy free. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

RITA MARKUS 
4125 Drexel Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Experienced Typist---College Graduate 


Will guarantee you Satisfaction and Prompt Serv- 
ice in preparation of your manuscript. Typing 
rates: Prose, 50c per 1000 words from typed copy, 
75c per 1000 from handwritten copy. Poems, lc per 
line. Literary revision, 50c per 1000 words extra. 
Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL MILLER, 411 N. 7th St., Oskaloosa, Ia. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To acquaint authors with my first-class MSS. typing 
service, I will type one manuscript at half price. 
Regular rates: Prose 50c per 1000 words; verse Ic 
per line, one carbon included. ‘Give your manu- 
Scripts a chance.” 

LOIS LILLEBO 
Box Belmond, Iowa 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


For newspaper syndication. Stories, novels, articles, 
— etc. Any length or theme. Also wish to hear 
rom writers who desire connections with newspapers 
and magazines. Intelligent, personalized service. 
Submit copy or write for details to— 


EMIL ZUBRYN 
1117J Longacre Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients ol 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, dies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
Several had novels pub- 


to one group last ‘ 
prod: One had a musical 


lished and plays produced. 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 


LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 
M k in leadi: ines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ADELE S. BAILEY, Literary Agent 


P. O. Box 164, Cambridge, Mass. 
Submit plays, books, short stories, articles, 


with one dollar service charge, which will be 
deducted in case of criticism or marketing. 


Short story plot and diction criticism fee $4.00. 


Coaching $2.00 per lesson. Marketing 10%. 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


You can afford only the best. 
Don’t handicap your manu- 
script with inferior typing. 

I prepare manuscripts to get 
results, 60¢ per thousand words, 
with minor corrections and car- 
bon copy. 


G. E. CLARK 


680 Sutter Street San Francisco, Calif. 


fyns Felton DeCamp 


Literary Adviser criticism. Rate—fifty cents 
per thousand words. 
1720 Upas Street . 
Books, articles, and verse 


San Diego, California 
or typed for publication. 


1820 North Argyle Avenue 
Hollywood, California 


Circular and 
tions sent upon request. 


Specializing in short story 


also criticized, revised, and 


recommenda- 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 

Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctua- 
tion and paragraphing; one carbon. 50 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 1 cent a line. Grammatical revision of 
prose, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents 


a line. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Susp ? “Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 


1711-A Spring Street 


Racine, Wis. 


The Author & Journalist 


Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H., A. ¥. 
Breadsley, editor, writes: “We are overstocked 
at the present time, but we are always glad to 
receive both practical and inspirational photo- 
graphs and articles.” This magazine is issued 
monthly and pays on publication at the general 
rate of $3.75 per printed page. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York, announces 
the resignation of Miss Mabel Elmore as asso- 
ciate editor, and the appointment of Miss Louell, 
F. Still to take her place. 

The Texas Monthly, 2500 McKinney Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas, is very slow in paying for mate- 
rial, according to the report of one contributor, 

Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, 
offers a market for short-stories of adventure, 
romance, and humor under 1000 words, and also 
from 1600 to 2800 words. It buys household and 
miscellaneous articles of special interest to home- 
makers in small towns. No verse. Mary H. Mc- 
Govern is editor of this magazine and also of 
Mother’s-Home Life, at the same address, which 
uses short-stories of about 2000 words, house- 
hold articles of 1000 words, and miscellany for 
departments. Payment for both magazines is at 
4 cent a word up on acceptance, reports within 
two weeks. 

Robert M. McBride & Company, book pub- 
lishers, have moved from 7 W. Sixteenth Street 
to their new building at 4 W. Sixteenth Street, 
New York. 

The Outlook, 120 E. Sixteenth Street, New 
York, is not in the market for short-stories or 
verse. The editors write that they depend upon 
their own staff and regular contributors for ma- 
terial, and do not care to encourage free-lance 
submissions. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cut- 
ler Building, Rochester, N. Y., has been reentitled 
The Instructor. 

Wm. Godwin, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is a new book publishing house. It will 
specialize in books of a social science nature. 

Louis Carrier & Alan Isles, Inc., publishers, have 
moved from 33 E. Tenth Street to 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Nomad, 150 Lafayette Street, New York, has 
apparently been discontinued. Mail addressed to 
it is returned as undeliverable. 

Discontinued 

Golden West, New York. 

Marriage Confessions, New York. 

Prison Stories, New York. 

Scotland Yard, New York. (With August 
issue. ) 

The Shepherd’s Arms, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tile Talk, New York. 

Vvvv 
Prize Contests 

The Ohio State Federation of Music Clubs 's 
offering a prize of $1,000 for a symphony or 4 
symphonic poem. Poets or musicians who wish to 
compete should write for full particulars to Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 
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GENIE 
Pays This 
Author! 


James P. Olsen, well- 
known magazine writer, 
was skeptical when he 
saw our first advertise- 
ment of The Plot-Genie 
—said if it was “sucker 
bait” he wasn’t inter- 


“I have sold one 
magazine short story, ected. He bought one, 


a novel, and a human 
interest article —all 
plotted by the Genie 


—and I’ve not had 

—James P. Olsen, IES 

Eugene, Oregon. FROM IT IN LESS 
THAN 60 DAYS! 


Yes siree—and scores of other successful writers 
are using it every day—say it plots the kind of 
stories that sell. Gets clear away from all the old 
hackneyed stuff! 


“Genie Junior” 25 Cents! 


Just to get acquainted we have had the inventor 
of The Plot-Genie produce ‘Genie-Junior’ which 
we offer you. Like its namesake it contains The 
Perfect Story Plot Formula and a complete story 
synopsis developed from nine turns of the Genie 
Disc. This alone may show you what’s wrong with 
your rejected stories. Just enclose 25 cents and say 
“Send me Genie-Junior” and full information about 
The PLOT-GENIE. Or, we will send information 
free—if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON CoMPANY 
704 Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


however—and now look 
what he says about it! 


WESTERN AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
For the Best Typing 


Prose—40c per 1000 words 
Verse—4c per line copied 
Return postage, please. 


MISS MARGARET COMPTON 
N. 2517 Madelia Spokane, Wash. 


RADIO DRAMAS WANTED! 


Hundreds of Radio Stations, Little Theatre 
Groups, National Advertisers, Offer New Oppor- 
tunities for trained radio dramatists. 

Our Radio-Play Department which is under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Charles S. Strong, 
who has written and presented numerous series 
_ and individual radio playlets, from stations in 
| United States, Canada and Northern Europe, 

olers you competent assistance in professional 
Preparation of material for radio use and _ will 
market acceptable dramas and series. 

Our rates for this service are as follows: 

A reading fee of $3.00 for each play or idea sub- 
mitted, which will entitle you to a complete pro- 
fessional estimate of its radio value and a con- 
Structive criticism of material which is unsuitable. 

Material accepted for negotiation is handled on 
a 15% commission basis. 

.We also offer professional manuscript prepara- 
tion for radio plays at $0.25 per page. 


Write For Complete Descriptive Circular 


Rapio-PLAY DEPARTMENT 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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TRAINING WRITERS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
FOR TWELVE YEARS 


OR 12 YEARS Palmer Institute of Authorship 
has been showing writers how to write for a 
profit. Many of the most famous and highly paid 
writers in the United States have endorsed Palmer 
Institute. 
Julie M. Lippmann, well-known contributor to 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly and other important 
eis magazines, writes: Your method 
appears to me not only inspiring, 
but of the greatest possible bene- 
me (it...I heartily recommend your 
1 courses; to the student eagerly 
starting out... and to the author 
already arrived but in need, at times, of a new 
impetus best obtained through contact with other 
alert and highly specialized intelligences. 


Let us help you find out whether you can write suc- 
cessfully. If we accept your stories for sale you may be 
sure the odds are very favorable that you will success- 
fully place your manuscripts. Among our graduate 
students are David K. Drummond, H. Stewart Sarr, 
Lieut. Commander Roman J. Miller, and Arthur J. 
Burks, who are making from $100 to $1000 a month 
with their Palmer trained talents. Such well-known 
writers as Jesse Lynch Williams, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton and Frederick Stuart 
Greene have expressed their confidence in the Palmer 
Institute to train writers successfully. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“WRITERS’ MARKETS AND METHODS” 


“Writers’ Markets and Methods” is one of the oldest 
and most authoritative writer's services today. Edited by 
William David Ball, it contains fact articles by success- 
ful writers, criticisms and the latest, most up-to-date 
market information. It is as important to writers as the 
monthly stock market reports are to investors. 

We have made arrangements with Mr. Ball to furnish 
every one who sends in the coupon with a free copy of 
this magazine. 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Dept.147-T PALMER BLDG., HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
Send me my FREE copy of ‘‘Writers’ M & M’’, and with no 
obligation on my part, complete information about Fiction 
Writing { ] Photoplay Writing { ] English Expression [ ] 
Developing Ability by Psychology [ ] 


Name 


Address 


AGE: over 17 [ ] under 17[ ] 
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An Unusual Service: 


10% MARKETING SERVICE, Plus 
A NOTABLE CRITICISM SERVICE 


BY THE AUTHOR of more than 125 stories 
published in such magazines as Ace-High, Cow- 
boy Stories, War Stories, hea Birds, Lariat, and 
many other magazines in the U. S. and Canada; 
with more than seven years’ experience in selling. 

PROMPT! (Most stories are reported on within 
24 hours.) 

Salable stories are marketed for 10% commis- 
sion. Most complete market guides and long 
experience with editorial policies make this an 
exceptional sales service. 

Editorial selection is used in choosing market- 
able stories. Those found unsalable for any rea- 
son receive a concise criticism that goes to the 
basic faults of the story and tells the author 
exactly what makes it unsalable. These criti- 
cisms are highly rated by clients. They are hon- 
estly designed to assist the writer to improve his 
work. 

I also coach and advise clients on all problems, 
revise stories when warranted and collaborate if 
the story value merits it. 

Charges—on a REFUND basis—are unusually 
low for this class of service: 20c per thousand 
words, minimum charge per story $1.00, plus one- 
way postage. This pays for all criticism and re- 
vision done on the stor On salable stories this 
fee is REFUNDED and the only charge made is 
the commission. 

Clients in all sections of the U. S., in Canada 
and Alaska. Send a sample of your work or ask 
for any information desired. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box AJ-148 Dante, Virginia 


eee AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES = 


supplies from the country’s largest supply dealers 


Buy authors’ 
We specialize in 


and get just what yeu want at lowest prices. 
materials you need. We have been serving the trade for more than 
two years and writers and typists everywhere tell us they are 
saving money by buying from us. 


Good, strong envelopes, with gummed flaps for mailing: 


Kraft, size 9x12, 24-lb. Size 94%2x12%, 24-lb. Kraft 
50 envelopes ........ - 90 50 envelopes ......... 1.05 

A stronger, better envelope, 28-Ib. Kraft: 

Size 9x12 Size 9144x12% 
25 envelopes ...... $ .65 
50 envelopes ......... 1.15 50 envelopes ......... 1.20 
Smaller sizes for folded scripts, 6x9, 614x9%, 50 of each 


size, $1.00. “oe! 10, 11 and 12’s, heavy kraft, 100 either size 


or mixed, 


Good grade, standard bond paper for a work, 500 
sheets, 16- Ib. weight, $1.00. 20-lb. weight, $1.2 


Typewriter ribbons, heavy duty, each, 75c; three for $1.80; 
$7.00 per dozen. We carry practically everything an author uses. 
If' you don’t see what you want here, send for our latest spring 
catalog, now ready. 


We pay the postage anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. If 
you live west of the Rockies, add 10 per cent to your order. 


Send 35e for ‘‘How to Prepare Manuscripts and Contest En- 
tries’’ a valuable little book just recently published. It is com- 
plete in every detail. Also be sure to send for our circular matter 
on other books we publish. Address 

A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 


Upland Indiana 


Your Story Writing. 


Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand motives, etc. It’s a splendid test of 
_ story instinct. Send for this free analysis. 

Try it, and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
Dr. booklet, ‘“‘Short Story Writing.” 


Laird Extension Institute, 690 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 


The Author & Journalis, 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., re. 
cently supplied the following information re. 
garding its Series of Younger Poets contests: 
“The Yale series of younger poets is open to 
American citizens who are under thirty years of 
age and have not previously published a volume 
of verses. Manuscripts for this competition are 
due May Ist and November Ist in each year, 
The best manuscript submitted in each competition 
is, if recommended by the editor, published at the 
expense of the Yale University Press, the author 
receiving the usual 10% royalty on all copies sold 
in the United States. The format of this Series 
calls for a volume of from forty-eight to sixty- 
four pages. A page of solid verse contains forty 
lines. The title-page should bear the author’s full 
name and address in upper right-hand corner. Each 
manuscript should contain a title-page and a table 
of contents; the pages of the manuscript should 
be numbered consecutively throughout, beginning 
with the title-page. There should be not more 
than one poem on a page. It is permissible to 
include poems previously published in periodicals 
or newspapers, if the consent of such journals 
can be obtained for such republication. An unsuc- 
cessful manuscript may be revised and _ resub- 
mitted after one year has elapsed since it was 
first placed in competition. The Yale University 
Press does not guarantee to issue a volume as the 
result of each competition if, in the opinion of the 
editor, no manuscript submitted is worthy of pub- 
lication in this series. Contestants should address 
manuscripts and correspondence to the Editor, 
Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn.” 


American Forests, 1727 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., conducts a “Sapling Forest” joke 
contest, awarding $5 monthly for the best forest 
joke and cartoon, $1 for all others accepted. 


The Instructor (formerly Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans), 514 Cutler Building, Roches- 
ter, New York, offers 100 prizes, totaling $1000, 
to teachers in rural and grade schools and instruc- 
tors of teacher training’ in a series of contests for 
travel articles. Closing date, October 15, 1931. 
For details, write Travel Editor. 


The American Humane Education Society, Bos- 
ton, announces that none of the school plays sub- 
mitted in its play contest in connection with Be 
Kind to Animals Week, was found worthy of the 
prize. Out of 122 manuscripts received, however, 
small cash offers were made for three, which will 
be published in leaflet form for the use of teach- 
ers. It is the contention of Tae AuTuor & Jour 
NALIST that the withholding of a prize in a con 
test of this nature is unjust to those who entered 
it. Certainly if three plays were worth paying 
for, they were entitled to the promised award. 

The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, offers to buy acceptable new recipes 
incorporating the use of Eagle Brand Condensed 
milk at $25 each. 

Opportunity, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
conducts a monthly contest for letters in its “Now, 
That Is My Idea” department. The prizes are 


$5 and $2. 


June, 1931 


A PLEDGE 


Believing that material submitted for 
criticism is sent to me in good faith, 
and that if | cannot give service 
worthy of that good faith | will be 
unfit to advertise in a magazine of 
The Author & Journalist's high stand- 


ards, 


| PLEDGE MYSELF 


to keep The Service in Vogue the 
highest quality writer's assistance 


available. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Author, Lecturer, Literary Instructor 
and Critic. 


Edgebrook Studio, 
Rowley, Mass. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


(with New York and Philadelphia editors) 

Yes—Contact Counts. You need a representative to in- 
terest editors in YOU personally and encourage the best 
work in you—and not bleed you for this service. 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 
the publishers of Collier’s, American, Woman’s Home 
Companion and Country Home, will take on more 
clients who show promise of quick sales. Send sample 
manuscript and $2.00 for three months’ registration 
entitling you to executive advice and personal sales 
effort on one manuscript a month, Usual charge $1.00 
per manuscript. NO READING FEES. 

Good Manuscripts Need a Salesman—Not a Critic 


(Consultations at your home if residing in vicinity 
of New York City or Philadelphia.) 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Read the Magazine of 


UNSALABLE STORIES 


First Stories analyzes five or six rejected stories in each 
issue, showing specifically why they did not sell and 
exactly what to do to make them salable. Send 25c for 
your copy today, and begin studying the short story by 
a laboratory method. No samples. Foreign postage 
extra, 


We will take a few more writers on our PAY US WITH 
STORIES, which we help you write, proposition. Be- 
finners or slowed-up professionals. You pay us no 
money for this service. Ask for details if interested. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway—AF 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients to sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
210 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


AVOID THE SAME MISTAKES YOU 
MADE IN 1930! 


Don’t make blind stabs in the dark with your stories, 
but let an efficient AUTHORS’ AGENT handle them 
for you and achieve SALES, NOT CONSTANT RE- 
JECTION SLIPS. Write for terms! JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. O. BOX 10, 
Station “R,’”’ New York City. 


We'll Help You to SELL 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial r dations 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed ‘like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 


185 E. 80th St. Portland, Oregon 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
verse, 2 cents per line; one carbon. A professional service. 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Talkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


“ORIGINAL STORIES BADLY NEEDED,” says Holly- 
wood Daily Screen World. 


An Opportunity for New Writers With Clever Ideas 

Original Stories being sought and purchased by many 
studios. I can prove I actually sell to Producers. Daily 
contact with studios. For 12 years I have been success- 
fully helping writers with sales on 10% commission. If 
you want to get in this profitable market, write for 
FREE INFORMATION. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 

423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Dept. A-631, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Trade Journal Department 


Edited by John T. Bartlett 


INCOME TAX ARTICLES 


“I am an expert in income taxes and am fam- 
iliar with a great many of the cases decided in 
our Courts on this subject; and am in a position 
to write interesting articles. 

“I could discuss a series of cases in any particu- 
lar line of business, which have been decided and 
would be of great value to the readers; or I could 
conduct a column on taxation. Will you advise me 
how to go ahead?”—G., Mass. 


— business magazines and newspapers con- 
sider income tax a seasonable topic, which 
means that publication ordinarily would occur with 
December, January, and February issues, in the 
case of magazines. Newspaper publication might 
go over into early March. 

To the business magazines, articles for publi- 
cation during the indicated period would best be 
offered early next fall. When first submissions 
did not result in sale, other markets could be tried, 
up to about January 1. 

The articles should be readable and helpful. 
You might work up a series of three articles, and 
prepare this in each of a numerous list of busi- 
ness and industrial fields, using cases arising in 
the particular trade or industry for each series. 
For example, you might prepare such a series for 
tire dealers, hardware stores, laundries, sporting 
goods stores, and so on. Crain’s Market Data 
Book (G. D. Crain, Jr., 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, $2.00), gives all the various fields 
and the publications listed in them. 

Submitting articles, all it is necessary to do is 
to enclose return postage. “Usual Rate” might be 
indicated on the manuscript. Rates vary a great 
deal among publications. Most publications have 
a standard rate from which they vary only in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

We doubt if income taxes would be considered 
of broad enough interest to warrant a regular 
column or department devoted to them. 

Articles prepared with newspaper publication in 
mind should be adapted to the reader group. 
Newspapers publish a great deal of material be- 
cause it is timely, pertinent, interesting. ‘Human 
interest” aspects of the income tax, combined with 
very simple material to help “Everyman” in mak- 
ing his return, would probably be most successful. 

Identical material can be sold to various maga- 
zines or newspapers, non-conflicting in their fields, 
if the right to syndicate is reserved in submitting 
to each. 

ie demand for photos is off among business 
papers, a result of the depression. 

A correspondent tells of supplying articles to an 
Oklahoma City trade news service, from which 
he is unable to obtain payment. Before sending 
articles to a sales service, make sure of the latter’s 
financial responsibility. 


The Author & Journalis; 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLass 
JourNAL FIELp 


Atlas Publishing Company, 150 Lafayette Street, 
New York, writes: “We are in the market for 
features on unusual miniature golf courses and 
recreation centers, and photographs of unique links 
and playgrounds, for our Miniature Golf Course 
Magazine and Recreation Management. We are 
also in the market for features on wayside inns, 
roadstands, tourist camps, etc., and photos of same 
for our new publication, Wayside Merchandising, 
for which we will pay on the same basis. Both pub- 
lications are trade journals, and should direct their 
appeal to the owners. It would be advisable to 
cover the following points in a story: When 
business was established; who constitutes its cus- 
tomers, what features have been used to attract 
customers ; how many patrons are catered to daily, 
how many employees are needed to handle busi- 
ness; a description of course or inn; any facts 
of the early trials and tribulations and how over- 
come; proprietor’s name, and any statement he 
may desire to make. Payment is at % cent a 


‘word and from 75 cents to $2 for photos on pub- 


lication. Material should be submitted to Bert 
Nevins of the editorial department.” 

Pacific Builder & Fngineer, Arcade Square, 
Seattle, Wash., a weekly edited by Walter A. 
Averill, would like to get in touch with construc- 
tion news correspondents in Billings, Miles City, 
Great Falls, Missoula, Calispell, Bozeman, Butte. 
Boise, Pocatello, Idaho Falls, Twin Falls, Lewis- 
ton, Walla Walla, Wenatchee, Baker (Ore.), La 
Grande (Ore.), Bend (Ore.), Klamath Falls 
(Ore.) For such news, 33 cents an inch is paid. 
Features consist of photos, floor plans, brief de- 
scriptive matter of outstanding buildings designed 
by recognized architects practicing in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Alaska. Buildings 
completed within six months of date of story are 
preferred. Material is accepted only after as- 
signment has been requested and granted. Pay- 
ment is at $5 per contribution. 

Toy Department, 109 Stevenson Street, San 
Francisco, has been bought by, and merged with, 
Toy World, Pankers Investment Building, of the 
same city. Corena Daugherty is editor. 

Furniture Record, 200 N. Division Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has purchased Furniture 
Journal, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, the two 
being combined under the name, Furniture Record 
& Journal. Requirements remain the same as for- 
merly—1000 to 2000-word experience-type articles 
on furniture merchandising, advertising success¢s, 
etc. “We want facts endorsed by stores inter- 
viewed,” writes K. C. Clapp, editor; “also inter- 
ested in furniture and house furnishings depart 
ments of department stores.” One cent a word is 
paid on publication, with $2.50 to $5 each for 
photographs. 

All manuscripts sent to Radio Sales & Servi, 
549 W. Washington Street, Chicago, have beet 
returned, with a brief notice that the publication 
has been discontinued. 
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-Writing’s NO FUN 
Unless You SELL What You Write 


ND the difference between a sale and a re- 
jection is often amazingly small. 


If you’re looking for friendly, helpful criti- 
cism; the kind, as one client says, “that 
puts heart into a man instead of taking it 
out of him,” I can help you. 

I offer you a frank but FRIENDLY service 
based upon the following qualifications: 

I write for my own living. My fiction has 
appeared in PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 
TOP NOTCH, LOVE STORY, AOTION STO. 
RIES, NORTHWEST and others, and I’m 
now doing a series of human interest yarns 
for a syndicate reaching more than 6,000,- 
000 readers, 

I’ve been fiction editor of a syndicate, so I 
know a little of both editorial and writing 
viewpoints. 

My rate is reasonable: $1.00 per thousand 
words; special rates on mss. 7,000 words 
and up. 


cy} All Fees Payable in 
Enclose Return Postage 


TREVE COLLINS 
Editorial Counsel | 
46 No. Willow St. Montclair, N. J. 


Professional Creative Criticism 


by a novelist, short-story writer, journalist, 
university professor 


HARRY HARRISON KROLL, B.S., A.M. 


I have written and sold 400 shorts and four novels. 
I've placed material in 50 different markets—slicks, 
pulps, juveniles. McClure’s, Everybody’s, Midland, De- 
tective, Clues, Top Notch, Weird Tales, etc. I have 
coached scores of writers, many selling their early 
stories. One mes writer of mine has just had his first 
book published. I can help you arrive! I am now where 
you want to go, and can help you get there. 

Send me a story, $2, postage, and let me prove to you 
what I can do. If a beginner, the criticism won’t go over 
your head. If just ready to ease over the top, I’ll give you 
the boost to put you across. If a slowed-up proyessional, 
Vl give you new heart. 


Write for special rate on novel MSS. 
Address Box AJ4, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator 
ttc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
Writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
Cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 

9 poetry, plays or scenarios. A_ specialty is made 
of ,one-man”’ courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
or Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York ri 


In Writinc To ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AuTHor & JOURNALIST 


LITERARY AID THAT 
WRITERS MUST HAVE 


ANY leading authors employ con- 
sulting critics to revise their work. 

To a writer who has not reached the 

top such service is a vital NECESSITY. 
Not many critics stand out. The one 
you choose should have proved his worth 
as an author and as an editor—over a long 
period of years. He must be sympathetic, 
understand the problems of the writer. 
My stories and novels—more than 165 of 
them—have appeared in many magazines 
since 1909. I have had plays on the screen. 
I have assisted a number of leading writers; 
have collaborated with such authors as Carl 
Clausen, William E. Wing and Frederick 
J. Jackson. As an editor I helped scores of 
writers toward success. I know what the 
editors want—and how to give it to them. 


JIM TULLY says: “Hubert La Due knows 
technique. In fact, he was my old editor. He 
is direct, sincere and honest. I am for him.” 


HAPSBURG LIEBE says: “I do not know 
a man in America whom I consider a more 
able teacher or critic of fiction writing than 
Hubert La Due.” 


CARL CLAUSEN says: “Hubert La Due’s 
knowledge is thoroygh. I have known him to 
pick a flaw in a story at first glance. I have 
found collaboration with him a_ stimulating 
and enjoyable experience. More than once he 
has placed his finger on a perplexing ‘sore 
ee of a story of mine, with the result that 


I sold it.” 


EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES says: “I 
have had occasion to consult Hubert Due 
in the preparation of several stories and 
articles. I have found his advice good. He 
should be a real help to any writer.” 


I am also endorsed by William Wallace Cook, 
William Dudley Pelley, Bryan Irvine, A. L. H. 
Bucklin, Fred Goodcell, Louis Weadock, W. C. 
Tuttle, Denis H. Stovall and others. Such endorse- 
ments, from noted writers, are the true test of 
ability. Mere claims are worthless unless sup- 
ported by results. 


SEND me one of your manuscripts. I will read 

and reread it, as a whole and in detail. I will 
send you a long, professional, comprehensive criti- 
cism; re-write bits, if necessary—do everything 
possible to help you make it acceptable to an 
editor. And afterward, you may consult me 
freely on any problem connected with it. 


One of the best New York agents, established 
more than 15 years, will handle, without reading 
fee, the stories of any client I recommend to him. 


My fee for this unusual, personal service is 
$1.00 per thousand words, for stories of 5000 words 
pany manuscripts. Further information cheerfully 
furnished on request. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 


YUCAIPA CALIFORNIA 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVIC 


FOR WRITERS OF Ro 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS fat 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WE HAVE SOLD 
‘i Thousands of Dollars Worth of 
“a; Fiction; Have helped others; Can 
help you. We sell nothing but 


“Selling Service,”—No Criticism; 
No Instruction Courses. Reason- 
able Fees. 


IF YOU WANT 


Competent help from an Agency 
eaithat handles the work of suchf 
meee well-known writers as Harl Vin- 

cent—Mrs. K. Thomas Russell— 
gf R. Craig Christensen—Grace Hall 
Titus—Jack jWilliamson—Floria 
Howe Bruess—Forest Gayden— 
Frank H. Evans—Chas. Roy Cox 
—Mary Dodge TenEyck—R. F. 
Starzl—Francis Flagg — Leonard 
K. Smith, and others, write for 
free folder, outlining terms. 


ADDRESS 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-A East Rich - Columbus, O. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


For more than twenty-five years we have been assisting 
writers to perfect and make salable their work. Hun- 
dreds of appreciative letters in our files testify that our cor- 
respondents have “arrived.” 
e charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less... .$1. 2,000 to 3,000 words. . $2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words.. 1.60 8,000 to 4,000 words.. 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words. .$3.75 

Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 50 
cents additional for each thousand words. 
‘or more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 
Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special 
rate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 
TYPING—50c a thousand words. With earbon eopy, 75¢. 
Revision, editing, or rewriting if requested. 
30 Textbooks for Writers. Catalogue on request. Correspondence 
invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 


6 Alexander Bldg. 


EXPERT MANUTYPIST 


Your MANUSCRIPTS accurately and efficiently 
typed with all technical requirements of the Exactin 
EDITOR. 40c per 1000 words. Free Carbon Copy an 
minor corrections. Also REVISION and SALES 
SERVICE. Write for reasonable rates. 


NITA Z. GEARHART 
P. O. Box 661 Sedalia, Missouri 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 

One of America’s popular songwriters offers you 
a bona fide proposition. Three of his songs alone 
sold over 400,000 phonograph records. Seeing is be- 
lieving. Be convinced now. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D187X, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago. 


The Author & Journalist 


Furniture Merchandising, Charlotte, N. C., is a 
national publication replacing Southern Furniture 
Journal, formerly sectional. Milton L. Sampson, 
previously with Furniture Journal, is editor. He 
writes, “We are in the market principally for suc- 


cess stories and articles describing unusual meth- 4 


ods employed by retail furniture stores. We are 


not so much interested in what retailers are going 


to do as we are in what they have done success- 
fully, with an explanation of the methods em- 
ployed. Invariably, illustrative material is re- 
quired with all manuscripts.” 


Acronautical Industry, formerly at 1265 Broad- 
way, New York, has been purchased by the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co., and will be 
merged with Airway Age, 30 Church Street. The 
former publication will continue to be published 
weekly as a news service, except on the first Sat- 
urday of each month, when the magazine edition 
of Airway Age will appear. Lloyd George, edi- 
tor of Airway Age, will be editor of the com- 
bined publications, with L. A. Nixon, former edi- 
tor and publisher of Aeronautical Industry, a 
member of the editorial staff. 

The A. B. McAttamanny Publications, Inc., 1465 
Broadway, New York, are launching a new pub- 
lication, Packaging Record, the first issue of 
which appeared May 15. 

National Jeweler, 436 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
is now being published in pocket size, with the 
result that hereafter most material will be held 
down to 700 or 800 words. “If a good story can 
be told in 500 words, so much the better.” F. R. 
Bentley is editor. 

Bertha Anne Houck, editor of Save The Surface 
Magazine, 18 E. Forty-first Street, New York, 
writes to a contributor: “Your story interests me 
greatly, but unfortunately we are in a state of re- 
organization and are not buying anything ahead 
for the magazine. 

Convention & Exposition Magazine, formerly 
published in Chicago, has been taken over by Hoff- 
man Publications, Inc., and will be published at 
114 E. 32nd Street, New York. Not only does 
the publication deal with the operation of conven- 
tions and trade shows, but includes problems of 
association management. Sylvan Hoffman is man- 
aging editor. 

Industrial Engineering, published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Tenth and Thirty-sixth 
Streets, New York, has changed its name to 
Maintenance Engineering. No editorial changes 
are contemplated, but the new name has been given 
the publication in order to recognize adequately 
the broadening function of maintenance engineer- 
ing in industry. 

Though Standard Poultry Journal, Kansas City, 
Mo., has absorbed Dalton’s Poultry Journal, 
Oklahoma City, the former name will remain. 
Business and editorial offices will be maintained 
at Oklahoma City; publication offices at Kansas 
City. 

Hosiery Age, 239 W. 39th Street, New York, 
has been merged with Dry Goods Economist, of 
the same address. 
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